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The Traveller. 
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MADEIRA. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


{We have omitted chapter VI for reasons which 
we trust will satisfy the writer.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
I shall now revert to the main object of these 


from which I fear the generality of my readers will 
think I have somewhat unnecessarily wandered. 
I shall, therefore, recommence with the process of 
making wine, which, not to notice, would, in a 
description of Madeira, be almost, unpardonable. 

The process of wine-making is a very simple one: 
the grapes are put into a machine bearing a near 
resemblance to a cider press; into this machine the 
labourers enter, and tread the fruit with their naked 
feet so long as any juice will drain from it, After 
the first treading, the mash is collected'into a heap, 
having small cords in close circles fixed round it. 
On the top of the mash thus prepared, boards are 
placed, and it is then pressed by a lever until the 
juice ceases flowing; the boards and cords are then 
removed, and the mash, being broken up, under- 
goes another treading and pressure, This process 
is repeated a third time, but ¢.en only for the pur- 
pose of making ugua pé, a kind of beer. To manu- 
facture this beer, the mash is generally put under 
the lever in the evening, and remains so until the 
following morning, when the infusion is drawn off 
for immediate consumption. 

The must, or unfermented juice, is removed from 
the vessel the day it is pressed, and put into other 
casks to ferment, When this operation has ceased, 
aad the must has become vinous, it is drawn from 
the sediment and cleared with the white of eggs, and 
the sediment itself is distilled for brandy. 

The best sweet wine is: made from the Malvasia 
grape, so called from a town of that name in Tur- 
key, from whence this wine was imported by Prince 
Heary, of Portugal, who appears to have been a 
great benefactor of the then infant colony. This 
wine, which in England is called Malmsey Madeira, 
is a fine rich wine, and the dearest of any, costing 
on the island five or six shillings (English) per bot- 
tle, whilst the common kind may be had from nine- 
pence to one shilling. About 30,000 pipes of the 
best kinds, principally from the southern side of the 
island, are exported, and the remainder, which is 
of a poor, thin quality, and will not keep long enough 
to be ient abroad, is consumed in the country. 


held from year to year only. One half of the pro- 
duce is paid to the proprietor of the soil, one-tenth 
part to the King, and the same, or its value, is col- 
lected from every article of produce throughout the 
country: this tenth is taken for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses of the Government. Profits so 


for the benefit of others, will, it may be apprehended, 
always retard improvement. But, notwithstanding 
this heavy oppression, the peasantry preserve a great 
degree of cheerfulness and contentment, and, after 
the daily: toil is over, they may be seen regularly 
assembling from the neighbouring cottages to dance 
to the music of the guitar. 

The horses of this country are generally small, 
but very sure-footed and lively: they, as well as the 
mules, are beautiful animals. Black cattle, sheep, 
and goats are in great plenty. The mutton is good, 
but I cannot say much in favour of the beef, 
which, in fact, will not bear comparison with that 
of England. 

The tame animals of the feathered tribe are tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, and hens; they are numerous, 
and, owing to the great profusion. of vegetables, are 
easily reared and:provided for, The wild birds com- 
prise partridges, quails, rock.and wood pigeons ; the 
latter are much larger than those of England, and 
are held in great esteem as an article of food. Of 
smaller birds there are a great:variety ; those most 
common are blackbirds, chaffinghes, green canaries, 
(the yellow ones are rarely met with,) goldfinches, 
and swallows; the latter is, however, only a bird of 
passage. There is also a gray bird, with a black 
head, called tutinegro; this bird is much admired 
by the islanders for its melodious. notes. ; 

There are no snakes of any descgiption in Madeira ; 
but the vineyards, gardens, and soad sides are over- 
run with lizards innumerable. They are beautiful 
little creatures, and perfectly harmless, with . this 
exception, that they destroy a great portion of the 
grapes and other fruits. 

The seafish here are very fine, and rather plentiful, 
but not enough so for the strict observance of Lent ; 
therefore, white and red herrings and salted cod are 
imported tu make up the deficiency. Many kinds of 
the seafish are unknown in England, but they have 
the sea-trout, pilchard, mackarel, and mullet: also 
lobsters, shrimps, crabs, periwenkles, and lampreys. 
The hawk.-bill turtle is likewise common, and if 
kept in'fresh water for a short time before being cut 
up, is, if well dressed, not at all inferior to the green 
species. 

It is a delightful, but, at the same time, a most 
laborious undertaking, to walk from Funchal to the 
top of Pico Zuivo, the highest point of the island: 
on a clear day (and when is not that mountainous 
region clear?) the view from thence will amply re- 





The farmers, or rather cultivators, as they are 
termed, are heavily burdened. The vineyards are 





pay the tired pedestrian for his fatigue. Laurel, 


heaths,.wild thyme, and other sweet-scented plants 
grow on its summit; and from thence the whole of 
the island and its dependencies, the Desertas, and 


the distant Porto Santo are distinctly visible. The 


eye wanders over an unbounded expanse of ocean ; 
and I was told that the Peak of Teneriffe, though 


trivial, joined to the idea of working so laboriously} 240 miles distant, may sometimes:be perceived from 


this elevated. spot; but I must candidly avow, al- 
though I have often strained my anxious eyes for 
the purpose, that I never was fortunate enough to 
behold it; and I think, what has so often been 
taken for Teneriffe, would only be a sail in that 
direction, at the utmost verge of the visible horizon : 
I may be wrong in my ideas, but I can scarcely 
imagine it possible for the eye to carry to such an 
immense distance. 

The best time to start on this excursion is about 
three or four o'clock in the morning, taking care 
to be furnished with cold meat, eggs boiled hard, 
bread and cheese, and a flask or two of brandy or 
wine. By the time you have arrived at the church 
of “Our Lady of the Mounta.n,” or rather the spot 
where it once stood, (for since I was on the island 
it has been destroyed by fire,) you will, and I speak 
from experience, be in an excellent humour for 
relishing the contents of your basket. This church 
was & most conspicuous object when viewed from a 
vessel in the offing, especially when the public 
buildings were illuminated on an evening, which is 
often the case, particularly during Lent. 

After leaving the mountain church, the road, being 
principally formed by the hand of nature, is rugged 
and tiresome enough ; sometimes the path lies along 
the side of precipices, and, withal, so narrow, that 
one would think a goat only could walk there in 
safety. Often whilst traversing these mountain 
tracts I have walked with a firm and careful step, 
scarcely daring to look on any object, either on the 
right hand or on the left. If I turned to the right, 
I saw above my head immense rocks, which seemed 
to frown over me, and to threaten destruction at 
every advancing step; on the left, there would be a 


perpendicular abyss, many hundreds of feet deep, 
and one false step would, doubtless, have plunged 
me into eternity. Still there was something pleas. 
ing, though, at the same time, awfully grand in these 
wild “immeasurable wastes,’ and I had a strong 
predilection for them, for 


“To him that fies from many woes 
E’en homeless deserta can be dear! 
The last, the solitary cheer 

Of them that own no earthly home, 
Say is it not, * e * 

In such a gloomy, lonely, place 

Companionless to roam ?” 


From this Alpine region many brooks and small 


rivulets take their rise; they descend in deep chasms 
or ravinés, which separate the various parts uf the 
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island, and the beds of these brooks are in many 
places covered with stones of all sizes carried down 
by the violence of winter rains or floods of melted 
snow, 

I know little of the disorders to which the people 
of Madeira are subject, but I cannot avoid remark- 
ing that elephantiasis, or leprosy, in its most hideous 
form, is very common amongst them; but here I 
beg to be understood as only alluding to the lowest 
class of natives. Never having in England seen a 
person afflicted with this complaint, the first instance 
that came before my eyes perfectly astonished me, 
and I gazed with wonder and disgust on the mon- 
ster, for such, in truth, he appeared ; his face, scaly, 
bloated, blotched, and swelled out of all preportion, 
bore not the smallest resemblance to that of man. 
There is a hospital for these wretched beings on the 
road from Funchal to the Loo Rock ; and on look- 
ing over the garden wall, numbers of men and wo- 
men, huddled together, and nearly in a state of 
nudity, may be observed basking in the sun, form- 
ing, on the whole, a picture of human misery and 
loathsomeness too horrible to describe. At the en- 
trance of the hospital, one or two of these miserable 
creatures will be almost always found begging for 
the benefit of the community. I was at first fearful 
of allowing a leper to approach me, but having been 
informed that there was nothing contagious in the 
nature of the disorder, my fear subsided, and I never 
passed these “marked among men’? without contri- 
buting a trifle to their relief. 

CHAPTER VIIL 
About a fortnight after I had passed the happy 
day already mentioned, at the cottage, Mr.—— paid 

a visit, and wished to know if I would accom- 
pany him to the Desertas, for a day or two, to enjoy 
the diversion of rabbit shooting; and, understand- 
ing that his lovely wife was to form one of the party, 
I readily assented. Our preparations were soon 
made, my friend having undertaken to provide every 
thing necessary in the way of eating and drinking ; 
and, to do him justice, he catered with a most un- 
sparing hand. 

We hired one of the large Portuguese open boats 
that ply between Madeira and Porto Santo. Our 
necessaries were soon on board; and we departed 
n high spirits from Funchal. The party consisted 
only of Mr. and his wife, myself, and a male 
and female servant, together with the crew of our 
pleasure boat. We took three tents with us; and 
after a very pleasant passage, of nearly three hours’ 
continuance, we arrived abreast of the Great De- 
serta, and ran the boat high and dry, on the beach 
of asmall cove, that formed the only landing-place 
on the islet. We were quickly ashore; and, 
tiaving chosen a convenient spot, commenced erect- 
ing our tents. In one we were to take our meals, 
another was appropriated to the exclusive use of 
rs. —— and her servant, and the third accommo- 
iated iny friend, his servant, and myself; as to the 

oatmen, they slept very comfortably in the boat, 
having been plentifully supplied with blankets and 
other necessary clothing. 

The Desertas are three inconsiderable, barren, 

sy islets, lying about twenty miles from Madeira: 

, ata distance, has much the appearance of a 

» under sail, another is very small and low, and 
Great Deserta, though much Jarger than the 
others, is, like them, wholly uninhabited, except by 








aquatic birds and rabbits; of the latter there was 
an astonishing number. 

It appears that the Portuguese had once attempted 
to form a settlement on this barren spot, as we found 
on it the ruins of several houses; but it isno wonder 
that it was deserted, for there is not any water on 
the island excepting what occasionally falls from 
heaven. Amongst these ruins we erected our tem- 
porary habitations, and certainly passed a week in 
the most delightful state of gipsification that can be 
imagined. Sometimes we shot wild fowl, at other 
times we took the skiff belonging to our larger boat, 
and amused ourselves with fishing, in which we were 
generally pretty successful ; but our principal diver- 
sion was shooting the poor harmless rabbits ; of these 
we cooked such numbers, that we might readily have 
exclaimed with the poor clergyman, who, when de- 
sired to say grace at the table of his patron, the pro- 
prietor of an extensive warren, by the bye, began— 

“Of rabbits hot, of rabbits cold, 
Of rabbits young, of rabbits old, 
Of rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
We thank the Lord, we've had enough.” 

I wished much to extend our cruise to Porto 
Santo, as I had a strong inclination to see the mo- 
ther colony; but signs of rough weather beginning 
to appear, and the boatmen being apprehensive of a 
very heavy gale, we struck our tents and took our 
departuré from the Desertas; and, after a stormy 
voyage, were very glad to find ourselves snugly seated 
in the English tavern at Funchal. 

(The rest of this chapter is devoted by the author 
to the description of a delirious fever, into which he 
was thrown by several exciting circumstances, and 
during which he was attended, in the most generous 
and benevolent manner, by his two friends, and, in 
fact, owed his recovery to them. On his recovery, 
he made preparations for his return to England, in 
which he was materially assisted by his kind friends, 
as we learn from the following paragraph.] 

My affectionate and kind-hearted friends furnished 
me with a profusion both of necessaries and luxuries 
for my sea store, and would not receive any thing in 
return,although I strongly endeavoured to press some 
trinkets of considerable value on Ismena. The day 
of sailing was appointed, the wind was fair, and 
with a heavy heart and tearful eyes I parted from 
Ismena and her husband, never again in this world 
to behold them !—for, in the course of a year or two, 
Death, the grim tyrant, laid his inexorable hand 
upon the lovely, the beloved Ismena, and her incon- 
solable husband shortly followed her to the grave— 
“ the house appointed for all living.’ Their remains 
rest peacefully in the English burial-ground, and a 
plain marble slab sent out from England records, at 
once, their names, their kindness, and the lasting 
gratitude of one who was to them indebted both for 
life and happiness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
« Fair blows the wind,—the vessel drives along, 
Her streamers fluttering at their length, her sails 
_ All full: she drives along, and round her prow 
Seatters the ocean spray.” 

Such, using the beautiful words of the apostate 
Southey, was the auspicious commencement of our 
voyage towards the shores of Old England. I stood 
upon the quarter-deck until the shades of evening 
thickened around, gazing at the lovely island as it 
gradually receded from my view, with mingled feel- 
ings of regret and pleasure; of regret, that I was 





leaving friends whom, something undefineable whis- 
pered to me, I should never again behold; and of 
pleasure, as the thoughts arose of soon seeing other 
friends who were (or should have been) far dearer 
to me than those I was leaving behind. The night 
brought with it thick, heavy rain, and when the 
“ Atlantic Paradise” was wholly obscured from view, 
I retired to the cabin, and gave relief to my feelings 
in the following :— 


FAREWELL TO MADEIRA. 


Farewell, sweet Madeira, thy high bosomed daughters 
No more shall the exile delighted behold; 

O'erjoyed he recrosses the wide waste of waters, 
For the land of blue eyes and the ringlets of gold. 


No longer for him are there charms in thy bowers, 
Though roses and myrtles impregnate the gale; 

No! the exile regrets that he wasted his hours, 
Forgetting the lov’d one, the pride of Kinsale. 


Farewell, sweet Madeira, thy vine-cover’d mountains 
Shall no more by the foot of the stranger be press’d; 
Thy dark chesnut forests, thy streamlets and fountains, 

No longer for him of a charm are possess’d, 


Thy castles, thy turrets, are fast disappearing, 
The church of the Virgin is lost to my view, 
And Zuivo, its head to the skies proudly rearing, 

Ere morn will have vanished :—Madeira adieu! 


I shall not dwell upon our voyage homeward. Sea 
occurrences are, at best, but threadbare subjects; a 
storm is the only variety; and to attempt to paint one, 
after reading Lord Byron’s description, would be the 
height of folly. It will, therefore, be enough to say, 
that the passage was short and prosperous, with the 
exception of a brush with a Freneh schooner, priva- 
teer, whilst crossing the mouth of the Bay of Biscay. 
We had two men severely wounded; but our metal 
(18 pound carronades,) proved too heavy for the 


depredator; and having been fortunate enough to’ 


shoot away his bowsprit and maintopmast, and to 
kill a great number of his crew, we crowded all sail 
and left the pirate to his fate. 

On the tenth day after quitting Madeira, we made 
Mizenhead on the coast of Ireland, to the westward 
of Cape Clear. When we were abreast of the Seven 
Heads, a hooker, belonging to Kinsale, came along- 
side with some fresh fish for sale. I put my luggage 
on board of her, quitted the vessel, and in a short 
time afterwards was comfortably seated in the par. 
lour of the Kinsale Arms, at Kinsale. After the 
necessary alterations of the toilette had taken place, 
T hastened to the residence of my worthy friend, the 
late Mr. @ , who, being rejoiced to see me so un- 
expectedly, welcomed ine to the “Sod”? most cor- 
dially ; and over a large jug of the national beverage, 
(which he was a capital hand at manufacturing,) we 
discussed what had taken place during my absence. 

In the course of an hour or two, the “ Pride of 
Kinsale,’ not knowing that I had arrived, made her 
appearance at Mr. G ’s house. To describe our 
meeting is impossible ; the pen is powerless, and I 
throw it away in despair; those who have been 
in my situation can alone fancy it. I found her, as 
usual, kind, affectionate, and sincere; “the polished 
threads of living gold, and the mild blue eyes,’ were 
dearer to me than ever; and 1 did not suffer many 
days to elapse before, in the church of Kinsale, I 
pressed to my heart a being, who, “through weal 
and woe,” has ever made my happiness the sole, the 
constant business of her life, M. 
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ALGIERS. better shade, and more protection in case of earthquakes, | will not be much fresh meat amongst so many, and it is 
siaeetan ania by one of which Algiers suffered considerably: in 1717. ; not stated that they have taken any large quantity of hari- 
whis- (From the Gazette des Pays Bas.) —— rg weg —_— manners and fifty — ones 1n — other vegetables, which would be so much pre- 
, . iid _ | Algiers; three public schouls, with several bazaars and ferable in the latitude of 3: r i or, ti 
ind of _ The town of Alviers presents to us the greatest associa-} market-places, Tits finest public buildings are those of the , salt provisions.” a Oe Sm 
other pone — e the sake of plunder, ree ever ma" —_ five Casserias, which serve as barracks tor their soldiery ; 
>aATe earth. Since the year 1516, when the corsair Horach,} there are also five lockeup houses for the slaves SS re ee . ee 
— Aruch, or Aroudji Barbarossa, who was introduced to} which is a market for their sale! The ia THE BRITISH APOLLO, 
night Algiers by the Moorish King, Selim Eunete, murdered | Dey’s palace, has two great courts, which are surrounded vs mace 
n the his benefactor, and seized his throne, the sovereignty has| with spacious galleries, supported by two rows of marble aS a ae ee Gene ae 
view, ever one to a band of robbers picked up by thatcor-] columns: its interior ornaments chiefly consist of mirrors, Cunttnhitiinal lietas 
is sair, who were organized by his brother and successor, | clocks, and carpets. There are several taverns in the city Sn visio, Mrcaaiabaae Ae 
g Harradan, and recruited in the Levant, so as to maintain | kept by Christian slaves; and these are often frequented Q. Whether it is not a sin to say those words in the 
constantly a complement of about 12,000 men. _ But, in} even by the Turks and Moors. There is, however, no marriage ceremony, “with my body I thee worship 3” since 
order to belong to this confederacy, certain conditions must} convenience for sleeping; so that those who enter Algiers | 4 #8 Promising in the sight of God to be guilly of idolatry & 
Ke fulfilled—such as being a Turk from the Levant, or a/ from the country are obliged to lodge at the house of some | _. 4+ There are two sorts of worship, a religious and a 
Christian renegado,—and, if possible, to have been pro- | friend. European merchants visiting this place hire apart- civil worship. And as the one signifies that homage which 
secuted by the tribunals for some crime. The Levanters} ments in the houses of Jews. The level country round | ¥¢ mcommunicably pay to God ; so the other implies that 
od are so odious amongst their countrymen, that there is no] the town, on its land side, extends about four leagues, | ™®P&t which we pay to man; hence several magistrates 
example of any Turkish woman having ever so far de-| when it becomes mountainous. The immediate vicinity | 2%¢ 8t¥!ed Worshipful. When the man therefore says to 
graded herself as to marry an Algerine. However, each} of Algiers is supposed to contain no less than twenty the woman, I thee worship, he means no more than I thee 
of these wretches, as soon as he is enlisted amongst the} thousand vineyards and gardens; while the beauty of its honour. 
militia of Algiers, causes himself to be styled Effendi (or| environs is by no means inferior to those of Riclimond, |, &:, Wx» when people speak improperly, is it termed « 
My Lord.) For such men it is that the pirates proceed| Chantilly, or Fiesole; but its effect is destroyed, when we | 2“? 
on their cruises, and that the Beys ransom and extort] reflect on the people into whose possession so fine a conn. A. It became a proverb from the repeated blunders of 
money from the inhabitants of the shore; finally, if per-| try has fallen. The landscape is truly delightful, if only one Obadiah Bull, a lawyer of London, who lived in the 
fidy and the violence of factions favour such a person, he] seen in a passing and er glance; but when the eye | #80 of King Henry VII. 
seats himself on the elective throne of the Dey. All those] rests on it, the barrenness and aridity of many‘ spots are Q. From whence did that saying arise of nine tailors 
born in the States under the dominion of the Algerine} disclosed, showing the contempt of its barbarous inha- | ”@Aimg 4 man? ; 
soldiery are for ever excluded from the rank of Janissaries, | bitants for agriculture and cultivation, the place of which |_. 4: 1t happened (it is no great matter in what year) that 
; who refuse even to admit their own children into it. they supply by dedicating themselves to war and plunder. eight tailors having finished considerable pieces of work, 
ns, The Chief, whom this banditti elect from amongst them- ae at a certain person of quality’s house, (whose name authors 
selves, and whom they style their Dey, never raised him-| Extract of a Letter from Toulon to the Wnited Service have thought fit to conceal,) and receiving all the money 
self to the throne except over the corpse of his predecessor,} Journal, from a Distinguished Officer in the British due for the same, a virago servant-maid of the house, 
or over his poniarded or assassinated competitors. When} Service. observing them to be but slender built animals, and in 
he becomes once invested with power, he passes his life] ** Once on shore, the guns can be landed with as much | their mathematical postures on their shop-board, appearing 
amidst the most painful labours, the most infernal terrors,| expedition as the men, the mountain guns before the but so many pieces of men, resolved to encounter and 
and the most gross and filthy enjoyments. Dauphin being ready in three minutes, and the field-pieces | Pillage them on the road. The better to compass her cle~ 
The pillage of the Algerines presses as heavily on the] in five. The infantry will carry chevaua-de-frise, con- | §'8» she procured a very terrible great black-pudding 
Se seas as on the land. The members of this Sovereign] structed differently from the old kind used by the Austrians | Wich (having waylaid them) she presented at the breast 
ea militia are strangers to every description of industry, and| against the Turks, (cross armed pieces of wood traversing | Of the foremost; they mistaking this prop of life for an 
S34 are associated for the sole purpose of plundering the feeble,| a long horizontal beam) and formed on the principle of a | sttument of death, at least for a blunderbuss, readily 
one, and sharing the booty. All those regions which are si-| camp, or sketching-stool, which shuts up for carriage, and | 9 ielded up their money ; but she, not contented with that, 
ee tuated between the kingdoms of Morocco and Tunis are] on being opened presents the points of three lances, with severely disciplined them with a cudgel she carried in the 
: exposed to their pillage and insupportable oppressions ;| the other ends in the ground. A single or double line of | Other hand, all which they bore with a philosophical resig- 
say, that is to say, acountry at least equal in extent to all Italy,} these, supported by a steady line of infantry, would laugh | Baton. Thus, eight not being able to deal with one wo- 
the with a climate still more beautiful than that of the Pe-| to scorn the attacks of all the cavalry in the world. The | ™2 by consequence, could not make a man, on which 
iva. ninsula—a country formerly the seat of literature, of arts} French seem to be well aware that precaution is the soul account a ninth is added. It is the opinion of our curious 
and sciences, which it was both under the Romans and the] of military operations; and, not content with this formi- | Vittuosos that this want of courage ariseth from their im- 
cay. Caliphs—is now a prey to the furious capriciousness and | dable means of defence, they take with them blockhouses, moderate eating of cucumbers, which too much refrige~ 
etal the insatiable rapacity of a small number of scoundrels,| a /’dpreuve of musket balls. They arein pieces, all num. | F#tes their blood. However, to their eternal honour be it 
the whom it abhors and detests. bered, and put together with ease, being constructed like spoken, they have been often known to encounter a sort of 
‘ee But the Moors, the Bérébéres, and the Morescos of| the ir chaumieres of Switzerland, the ends of the beams cannibale, to whose assaults they are often subject, not fic- 
Spain, who were disarmed by their oppressors, and ever} dovetailing into the timbers, which are at right angles | Mtious, but real man eaters, and that with a lance but two 
1 to trembling before them, have retained none of the courage] with them. Loopholes are cut through them. These will | inches long, nay, and although they go armed no farther 
sail of their ancestors. They have equally forgotten the art of| be as redoubts, at different points, to strengthen and de- than their middle finger. 
war and the literature which flourished amongst them,| fend the line of chevawa-de-frise, and afterwards be Q. Why is a silly man generally termed a coxcomb ? 
and which they restored to Europe; the manufactures, | picket-houses, or cover the front of the camp. A. It may perhaps be a corruption of the word cock’s. 
ade which were the admiration of our ancestors; and that} ‘Once on shore, it will require some weeks to land | Comb, or the comb of a cock, which, as an unnecessury 
yard agriculture, in which they showed their superiority in] their enormous materiel; but their precautions are so well | Patt, 1s always cut off in game-cocks, and only suffered to 
pening Valencia and Grenada. Those who reside in the towns| taken, that they hope to secure a communication with the) &tOW upon those of the dunghill kind; hence we say cox- 
are fallen into abject revelry and slavery; those who] shore, even should a surf prevent the boats landing. Large comb to an unpolished fe‘low, or a man whose mind or 
sin cultivate the land, and who fled to the mountains and| rafts are carried in pieces, floated by barrels, to lie between | Person wants refining. 
rage deserts at the approach of the Turks, have sunk into the| the boats and the shore, preventing the former being — —-—_____—~ _ 
hort lowest degree of savage life. The Jews, finally, who are|staved, and making the latter, by ropes, flymg bridges. ars ar 
scorned and despised by all other classes of the population, | It is said there is a road practicable for artillery, which Tide i able. 
ar and are placed in a scale below the slaves themselves, | leads direct from Sidi ul Ferruch upon the Sultaun Kel- | —— rr auanabieiant SSP yee Per aeienaiaed 
the cannot, or must not, drink at the public fountains till |lahci, on which, there can be no doubt, their efforts will Days. | Morn. Been saengaey Puetivals, Ge. 
ace, after the lowest slaves have drunk, and are more over- | be principally directed, and on its fall they can open a! h.m.lh. m,|ft. in. 
the whelmed with insults and injustice than they happened to | communication with the fleet, between the city and Cape | Tuesday .-29) 5 19) 5 SI/I1 6 |St. Peter. 
be during the middle ages by intolerant Europe. Matifoz. If they attempt to take Algiers by a coup de | Wcdnesday sy 9 Sal es 7 wemeeeeenee 
un- There is, therefore, a vast country to be restored to| main, and even should they so far succced as to enter the Friday —--. 2| $ 35 8 59112 3 [Visitation of B. V. Mary. 
cor- civilization. What a God-send for our Utopia-makers!| place, any officer who served at Rosetta well knows how | Saturday-- 3) 9 2 9 43/13 2 {‘Tran. St. Martin. 
ge Let them set to work, and quickly provide beautiful maps fatal is the attempt among the narrow lanes and small) Sunday-.-. 410 410 2018 3 ith Sunday after Trinity. 
—" and charts, to which experience cannot give the lie, and |apertured houses of Egypt or Barbary. Bourmont ought | —— Pe ei guild ashe Y- SP unasian ahs tek Orn 
we enact laws which shall prove sufficient to meet every pos-|to take Algiers by the same mode that we have of late} @ 0. aa “2 Kea dled estes sain ; 
ee. sible case, without clashing wiih the interests of any one,|years reduced the Indian fortse-by bombardment and | 0 
- of or exciting any discontent. But we suspect that the j flights of rockets, which, in the narrow space and streets METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
‘wie Krench army relies upon other auxiliaries, and would jof Algiers, without casements, would not only bring sur- i i 
leave to these gentlemen the care of their future conquest. jrender, but probably the Dey’s head out in a charger. [From the Liverpool Courier.) 
our Genius is so much misjudged! All the world is unjust. | The experiments that have taken place here with their | ~S7Tane j Extreme) Thermo- Extrevie] state of] Momarks 
if - irockets have not been very promising, but some late essays at during | meterS |heat yo ie at 
le (From Pananti’s Narrative.) at Mentz, by the aid, it is whispered, ofa renegado work. noon, | Night. {morning jring Vay.J at noon, norn 
This city, with its whitewashed houses, rising in amphi-|man of the Woolwich Laboratory, have come very near} June | | | 
its theatre order one above another, affords the inhabitants a |perfection. They will find water every where, and must} 16 | 29 73/46 0! 53 0| 55 0] N.W, |Cloudy. 
ied fine prospect of the sea, and, as already observed, is ex-|not hope to gain the place by destroying the two aque-| 17 | 29 80. - fia °| at ise el 
ore tremely beautiful, as you approach it by water. The jducts, as each house is well supplied with a cistern of 1° lap celas 01 89 01 66 OlW. [kate 
charm dissolves, however, most effectually, on entering |rain water. It is possible they are trusting toomuchto} 9 |29 49] 45 0, 53 Of 68 O| W. {Fair 
my the town, where there is nothing to excite admiration. |the country for provisions, but Toulon is not far distant,| 21 |29 40) 50 0) 56 0) 61 O} N-W. |Fair. 
, I The streets are so excessively narrow, that, in some, two}and Mahon still nearer, which has been lent them by his; _ 2? ' 29 42 1 44 0] 51 0} 58 OF ON. WShowery. 
2a} persons can scarcely walls abreast each other. _ This strange | Catholic Majesty. They are to receive through this last| “8th, Fight, a.m. rain; half-past seven, pam. heavy rain. c 
‘a style of building is thought to arise from its affording a!place 200 bullocks a week from the coast of Spain, which! 19th, Heavy rain during night; seven, p.m. heavy rain. 4 
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Poetry. 





EXPECTATION. 
—— 
What looks she for, yon lady bright, 
Her lover from the war? 
Why lingers on yon dizzy height, 
Stretched o’er the deep afar, 
That timid girl; unshrinking now, 
While half-unconscious breathed the vow 
For every homeward sail ? 


Oh! love impels that Jady bright 
To wait her knight’s return ; 

And love, from. yonder dizzy height, 
Bids high the watch-fire burn ; 

While expectation’s anxious throes 

Now blend the lily with the rose, 
And rule with tyrant sway. 


What looks she for, yon maiden fair, 
With rapture’s glistening eye ? 

Why bent to every sound her ear, 
Each one a mockery ; 

As she in sounds the form could trace, 

The form, and, ah, the seraph face 
Of her, life’s earliest friend! 


What looks she for, with eager hope, 
From lattice-loop, afar; 
As if beyond th’ horizon’s scope 
She sought some kindred star? 
It is a mother’s straining eye 
That seeks if yet it maydescry, 
Far off, her heart’s adored ! 


What look they for, that tearful band, 

The wanderer’s return? 

The exile from a distant land, 

Long as the dead bemoaned ?== 
What look they for ?—'Tis he, ’tis he! 
But—withering sight of misery, 

Home welcomed but to die! 


And, oh! bright Expectation say, 
Hast thou, too, shroud, and pall; 
Claim’st thou thy funeral array ?== 
Then let the curtain fall, 
And welcome death ! since but to live 
Is o'er Hope's obsequies to grieve, 
And weep her wreck profound! 
Liverpoel. ; 
—EEEEEa 
‘VEGETATIVE VERSES. 
—a—— 
BY A FELLOW OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIBTY. 
(From the Monthly Magazine.) 
Sabine father of the fétes, 
Chief of Chiswick, rural seer, 
Deep in daisies and in dates, 
Prinee of bulbs and breakfasts, hear ! 
Hark the note of sad distress— 
‘Who would be an F. H. S.? 


Ruin seizes every root; 
"Buried berries daily rot. 
You and I may go and shoot 
For the drooping shrubs wil] not. 
Weare in a pretty mess— 
Wio would be an F. H. S,? 





Once we sate with otium cum 
Dignitate in our view; 

Now we are not worth a plum— 
Turnham-green is turning blue. 

Science is a game at chess— ; 

Who would be an F. H. S.? 


Horticulture hath its bumps: 
Currants are a current joke; 
-Spades are now no longer trumps; 

Crocuses have made us croak ; 
Mustard’s gone, and s0 is cress— 
Who would be an F. H. S.? 


Stocks are selling off too cheap; 
We and heartsease soon must part; 
Oer a lettuce let,us weep; 
Artichokes have choked the art. 
Chiswick’s quite'a wilderness— 
Who would be an F. H. S.? 


See misfortune’s chilling airs 

Sweep our bar from off the beech ; 
Sorrows ever come in pears ; 

Peaches will our pains impeach ; 
Cat’s-heads kitten less and less— 
Who would be an F.H. S.? 


Gravel walks with marble slabs, 
Tombstones, we shall shortly show ; 

Since, though in an age of cabs, 
Cabbages are not the go. 

Botany has ceased to bless— 

Who would bean F. H. §.? 


Oaks have proved a hoax at last; 
Young men see the elder die; 

Leaves, not sloe leaves, perish fast; 
We for cypress press a sigh; 

Posies pose us to exeess— 

Who would be an 5. H. S.? 


Meddlers, though on trees we've none, 
Now about our funds inquire; 
Sunfiow’rs die without a son; 
Hyacinths will grow no higher. 
These are facts we can’t suppress— 
Who would be an F. H. S.? 


Unless it is to see afar 
How the other gardens do; 
How the winds at Windsor are, 
How they mind their peas at Kew. 
How we managed few can guess— 
Who would be an F. H. S.? 


Oh! the rainy, rural rut, 

When, half-starved amidst the shower, 
Dandy lions walk about, 

Seeking what they may devour, 
Painted ladies, blue-belles, press—- 
Who would be an F. H. S.? 


Thyme is fied, and o’er the scene 
Cets and chimneys will be found; 
Beans are things that once have been; 
Groundsel gone, we'll sell the ground. 
What is Robins’s address? 
Who would be an F. H. S. ? 


Allis alter’d—not a bough 

(Save the gardener’s) marks the spot; 
O’er the cowslips slips a cow— 

Winds may blow there, flowers will not. 
Fashion, honour, and success, 
Once were meatit by F. H.S. , 


But another tale they tell 

Since we fell so deep in debt-= 
All eur eelery te sell, 

All our lettuces to let. 
Folly, hubbub, sorrow—yes, 
These are meant by F. H. §. 


‘ 





THE HOME OF THE BRAVE. 


a 

The coward, though safe in the realm of his birth, 

Oft dreads ev’n the stranger he asks to his hearth; 
He dares not to roam, 
He’s a captive at home, 

No armour from terror his bosom can save ; 
While nought can control 
The fearless one’s soul ; 

As air to the bird, to the fish as the wave, 

Each land of the earth is a home to the brave. 


The proud eye of valour can haughtily peer 

O’er ranks brightly beaming with helmet and spear; 
And all view with pride 
The form by their side, 

Which shrinks not to plant its bold foot on the grave; 
Wherever he strays 
He is welcom’d with praise; 

As air to the bird, to the fish as the wave, 

Each land of the earth is a home to the brave. 


The coward in terror draws each fleeting breath, 
And suffers in fancy the torments of death; 
He dies every hour, 
But death hath no power 
O’er him who would scorn to exist as a slave; 
For when to the skies 
His bold spirit flies, 
As air to the bird, to the fish as the wave, 
So Heaven's high court is a home to the brave. 


Liverpool. G. W. 





THE POET'S SENSE. 
BY MARY HOWITT 
— 

From the still depths of thought 

What spiritual light is brought, 
As the high stars from the intensest night ! 

What glorious passing gleams, 

That come and go like dreams, 
Unvelling beauty to the inward sight! 


A glance ean put aside 
The cloud that doth divide 

Us from the glory of the Eternal One; 
And deep within the heart 
Sinks, never to depart, 

Love, from the whisper of a gentle tone. 


In the bright summer clime 
Of Greece, a light sublime 
Fe)l on the scu!ptor, a creative sense 
Of spiritual grace refined, 
The majesty of mind, 
And Truth, which was his art’s omnipotence. 


And when earth's solitude 
Was filled with creatures rude, 
And brutal violence over mind had sway, 
The Poet heard 8 voice 
That called him to rejoice, 
Aad breathe forth audibly his trembling lay. 


Then day and awful night, 
And the stern mountain’s height, 
And the tempestuous heavings of the deep, 
And the black thunder cloud, 
Spoke unto him of God; 
And that life woke which never more could sleep! 


He woke and poured forth wide 
Knowledge that sanctified, 

And human hearts from savage nature freed ; 
And likea fostering sun, 
When warm spring has begun, 

Gave life unto each generous slumbering seed. 


And still our spiritual ear 
Hath music strong and clear, 
And still unto our spiritual eye is given 
Vision of far-off things, 
And high 
Glowing with light that falleth down from heaven. 
Sa ae ee 
IMPROMPTU 
ON COBBETT’S PRECIPITATE FLIGHT FROM CHELTENHAM. 








How the Knight of the Gridiron seamper’d from Chelt'nam, 
For fear of the people with rotten eggs pelting him. 


FLIBBERTYGIBBET. 
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‘*T find that all those persons who have brought stock ; vessel, the Bellisle, is very leaky. I send you now by the 
from England have committed a great mistake, as it can | bearer one of the swords they left on board my sloop, 
be bought here much cheaper than in England; and the | which I suppose is all the payment Mr. M*Donald and I 
serious expense of freightage and the anxiety and chance of ! shall get for our flour. On the'sword is struck the words 
the voyage are to be considered. Excellent sheep are to | Volontaire de Bellisle. You'll please to return it.when the 
be bought at the Cape from 5s. to 158. each ; capital cows | bearer comes back this way. Five days before the French 
and bullocks from £3 to £8 each; and very good horses; put in here | ie with one of’ their comrades 
from £15 down to £5. Fresh beef here is 1s. per lb; t | of Barrahead, which they imagine is foundered at ses, 
find, however, that my salt provisions are so good, that I | or driven into some of the Highland Islands. The Bellisie 
shall not think of buying any fresh ; and as to fish and | broke her rudder, which he told me forced him into these 
fowl, my gun and net will produce abundance at any; channels. I have been these two days last past ranging 
moment. the coast, in hopes of meeting with the Cod-smack before, 

‘¢ There is a kind of kangaroo rat very common here, | in order to despatch her express to England, und having 
in-size and appearance similar to the hare, but the head is | now met with her, immediately send her, and I hope you 
like that of a common rat; ‘they are very eating, | and the rest of the merchants of your place will satisfy 
and easily taken. There are numerous sharks, and v the owners of the Cod-smack for their trouble. One of 
large ones, both in Gage’s roads and the river, which | our fifty gun ships would take Thurot’s three vessels, the 
make it dangerous to bathe in deep water. Bellisle, Blanque, and Thurot, for they are crowded with 

** We came to anchor in Gage’s roads, 0 ite the ene | men so much, that they are scarcely able to fight their 
trance of the Swan River, on the.12th October last; two] guns; but Mons. Thurot says that if he once gets halt 
other ships anchored at the same'time. The roads are —— from the best ship in England, he could clear 
said to be too open and exposed, during bad weather, for | himself by his fast sailing. The season here is very rough ; 
the shipping; and they are consequently obliged to go to 
Cockburn Sound, and I should think eventually that will 
be the chief harbour, and that the proposed town of Free- 
— will be given up, and a new site chosen near the 

und. 

** Perth is about ten miles up the river, at the top of 
Melville water, where the Governor at present holds his 
Court, in a tolerably capacious ‘tent. All the great 
Officers of state live in huts of as rude a structure as you 
can well imagine, merely branches of trees stuck into the 
ground and covered with canvas. The Governor, how- 
ever, has a wooden house nearly built, of which he will 
soon take possession, with his lady, who is a very affable 
and pleasant woman, and makes herself quite at home. 
The climate, as I before remarked, is delightful, just 
according to ve fancy. I was never in better health in 
my life; I work hard, (as all must do who come here,) 
and I find it agrees with me very well. The vagrant life 
we lead ig a very healthy one; I am up at five in the 
morning, breakfast:at eight, dine at one, and tea at five. 
We shali not be able to manage without a store of salt 
provisions for the first two or three years. 

‘ Near my tent is a spring of saline water, somethin 
similar to that of Cheltenham, and the ind is cove 
with a curious kind of plant, which I have frequently 
seen in English hot-houses; my men eat it by way of 
vegetable, and like it very much; they tell me it is a very 
fine anti-scorbutic. We have had some squally showers 
since we have been ashore ; several tents near the land- 
ing-place blown.down. . You would laugh to see the holes 
which some of the people live in, and the farcical speci- 
mens of cookery which present themselves. 

** Melville water is covered with black swans, which go 
in flights of nearly a hundred together. Ducks are also 
very plentiful; aman shot six at once yesterday in the 
Canning River.” 


S*liscellanies. 


SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT. 


i 
Extract of a Letter written by Mr. Alfred H. Stone, of 

Tunbridge-wells, who left England in May last, for 

the New Settlement at the Swan River: 

“* Freemantle, Western Australia, Nov. 1, 1829. 

‘© The appearance of the settlement, on first landing, is 
most forbidding. The soil is entirely sand, which pro- 
duces a great variety of plants and herbs, very curious to 
the eye of the naturalist, but of little use to the agricultu- 
rist. This poor land extends inland to the distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles, and then the country assumes a 
totally different appearance, and extends into a fine undu- 
lating plain, capable of being turned to the greatest ad- 
vantage, with a rich alluvial mould and plenty of red loam. 
The grass grows everywhere in great abundance, standing, 
at places, nearly two feet high, and even the first crop will 
make very tolerable hay; but when properly cultivated, 
there is little doubt that the crops will be very abundant. 

** The climate is delightfully mild and serene, so that you 
may live entirely out of doors, without danger of colds or 
rheumatism. I bave slept several nights upon the grass, 
with nothing over me but my ordinary clothes, and the blue 
canopy of heaven. The thermometer has averaged from 65 
to 70 degrees in the shade, since our arrival, but as the season 
advances we shall have the weather considerably warmer. 





























































but Thurot will go either through the St. George’s Chan- 
nel, or round Ireland, as best suits him, being determined 
to execute his original scheme. There are a number of 
English and Irish amongst his crew. We have sent an 
express to Edinburgh ; however, we hope the Cod-smack 
will bring the first intelligence to you. We are deprived 
the use of arms here, or we should have been able to have 
defended our country from being plundered. The ships 
lay close in-shore between Mr. Arthur’s Head and Ard- 
mare Point; and you may depend on this relation, as I 
was eye-witness to the facts here. 

In order to ease the publicans, and better accommodate 
the officers of the militia, they are all quartered at private 
houses. 

It plainly appears by the accounts we have had of M. 
Thurot’s expedition, received by the Cod-smack, that he 
was creeping home through St. George's Channel, and the 
late southerly winds preventing hin:, necessity, with the 
season of the year, forced him into Carricktergus lough, 
where he remained on Sunday evening.” 


U’Ecosscise ; my hands and face, being all day ex to 
the sun, are somewhat tanned, and fast approximating to 
the colour of my mahogany writing-desk. 

*¢ J.ast week I joined the Governor in an exploring part 
up the Canni iver, and we met with some very po | 
Jand. We walked for three days right across the country, 
ex to a broiling sun, over hill and dale, and once or 
twice we found ourselves knee-deep in swamps of mud and 
water. I was half melted with the heat. The Governor 
and all the party slept in the oe air every night, wrapped 
in cloaks, quite in the gipsy fashion, without any incon. 
venience from the weather. The Governor is a very plea- 
sant man, and extremely active and robust; he headed us 
during the whole march, and walked so fast that several of 
the party lagged behind very much; I however managed 
to keep up by the Governor’s side. We found plenty of 
birds in every direction, and killed nearly enough for our 
subsistence. I one day shot a fine quail, which, on roast- 
ing, proved to be delicious eating.’ I am sorry I did not 
bring my pointer instead of the lurcher, he would have 
been much more useful. . We ascended to the top of the 
mountains which skirt the plain of the Swan: River, and 
found them to be covered with stones, and a considerable 
quantity of granite. All the birds here are very good 
eating. Camfield shot a black swan the other day, and 
we made a capital stew of him; the men liked the broth 
very well, but the flesh ate rather fishy. There is a great 
variety of parrots, cockatoos, &c. and a numerous assort- 
ment of small birds, some of which sing delightfully ; the 
note of one 16 somewhat similar to that of the nightingale, 
and another to that of the thrush. There is also an abun- 
dance of golden-winged pigeons, beautiful birds, and very 
dainty eating. 

** My men have behaved very well, and have worked 
like horses. to get my things up from the ship. I have 

itched my tents for the present about a mile from the 
janding-place, to be out of ‘the way of a horrid set of 
thieves, who lurk about the shore, composed of sailors 
and others, who have nothing’ to do but get drunk. The 
natives happily have hitherto con ae aloof. The only 
mode of conveyance which we shall have to eur locations 
for some time, is by water, and a boat is therefore an in- 
dispensable thing. They make a charge here of three 
guineas a day for the use of a large boat. It requires 
some little skill to navigate a boat up the river; one boat 
full of goods was swamped the other day, and some men 
nearly drowned. I have, however, been very fortunate 
hitherto in piloting amongst the breakers. On one occa- 
sion I brought the boat, loaded with goods, over the bar 
of the river, into Melville water, although the harbour- 
master said it could not be done without a pilot. The 
breakers and shoaly rocks were, indeed, most tremendous, 
and we had some hair-breadth esca) . 

“T ee several plants from Rio, which are in the 
ground and thriving very fast, such as bananas, orange, 
citron, lemon, lime, guava, and of other delicious 
fruits; and a large quantity of useful seeds, some of which 





AFRICAN PANTOMIME, 
<i 
(From Lander's African Records.) 


During our stay at Katunga we were witnesses to a kind 
of pantomime, which amusement the inhabitants gene- 
rally prefer, in honour of the caboceers, whenever they 
pay a visitto the king, as was the case in that instance. 
The place chosen for the exhibition was a large inclosure, 
contiguous to the king’s residence, covered with verdure, 
and as level us a bowling-green. It was rendered par- 
ticularly pleasant by the, refreshing shade afforded by 
clumps of tall trees, which studded the spot in-all direc- 
tions. Two huge oo rocks of crumbling granite 
marked the limits of the play-ground to the south ; the 
king’s house those to the north; and a range of trees 1n- 
tercepted the view to the east and west. A lofty fan- 

alm-tree grew in the centre of the place, under the 

ranches of which the actors were accommodated ; and a 
temporary fence, erected round its trunk, screened them 
from observation, whenever they chose to remain con- 





THUROT, THE PIRATE. 
i prot 
The following notice of the celebrated Thurot, from 
Williamson’s Liverpool Advertiser of Feb. 29, 1760, may 
amuse our readers : 
“ Eatract of a letter from Mr. David Simson, dated at Ilay, in 


“ A most astounding din from drums, horns, and whistles, 
Scotland, Feb. 19, 1760, to a merchant in this town. was the signal for the performers to begin their mancuvres. 
** Saturday last, Commodore Thurot, with three French | The first act consisted of dancing, capering, and tumbling 
ships, namely, one of 54, .one of 36, and one of 20 guns, | by about twenty men, enveloped in sacks, which novel 
came in here from the westward, and betwixt this island | and elegant divertisement was continued with admirabie 
and Cantyre they were hovering for five or six hours ; at spirit for a full half hour, when the contents of the sacks 
length came close to this land and hoisted an English en- | becoming fatigued, bundled themselves back to the palm.- 
sign, which made us imagine they wanted a pilot. Your | tree. 
friends Archibald and Hugh M‘Donald went out with a| The second act commenced almost immediately after, 
boat and five men, and brought them to anchor at the} with attempting to catch the boa constrictor. To effect 
entry of the Sound of Ilay, in Clagin bay. I was there on | this object, one of the dancing sacks came out of the place 
Sunday last, where they landed about 600 men, in order | of its concealment, and fell gently and most conveniently 
to the ground, when a monstrous mis-shapen figure, with 
an enormous head-drees, from which streamed a variety 
of strips of scarlet damask and country cloth, slowly ap~ 
roached the recumbent sack from behind the fence. The 
igure was of most gigantic stature, and changed its ap- 


to sew i the country, and surrounded a parcel of cattle 
belonging to a gentleman of the place, which they carried 
off, and they said would be paid for by bill on the French 
ambassador at the Hague. Our | lay in a harbour 
close by them, loaded with kelp, bound to Liverpool, and 
had twenty-one bags of flour on board, which Thurot like- | pearance as often as the enchanted Turk in our puppet- 
wise took away, but did no other prejudice to the vessel. | shows. It held in its hand a sword, and by its motions» 
They have about 1,500 land forces on board, with a great | as well as the me ying attitude it assumed over the 
number of officers, mostly genteel men, with whom I was | other actors, appeared to be the director of the pageant- 
. in company. They are almost starved for want of pro-| Another fellow in a sack was then brought out, and being 
are already three inches above the ground. visions, being at allowance of four ounces of bread per | placed bolt upright by the side of the figure, by the ap- 

** Cabbages and radishes grow famously in the sand| day. The land officersand Thurot have disagreed on ac- | plication of a slight blow, fell near to its peaceable com- 
near our tents. There is a great deal of eowthistle grow-| count of bis coming into these channels, &c., and they | panion, and by a little shifting contrived to get its head 
ing wild, which the men eat by way of greens. want him to proceed immediately to France. Thurot’s| close to that of the other. The mouths of the two sacks 
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having been previously unsewn, the contents of the one 
crawled into the other, and after these formalities the re- 

sresentation of the boa presently began. The reptile at 
irst thrust its head out of the bag and attempted to lay 
hold of the tremendous figure, who contrived, dexterously 
enough, to make it draw itself into the sack again bya 
flourish of his weapon, which the knowing animal appeared 
to understand perfectly well. The head of the boa wes 
then jutted out in a different direction, and by degrees the 
whole body protruded itself from the place of its confine- 
ment into open day-light, and remained exposed for a 
few seconds to the gaze of the multitude. It appeared to 
be about fourteen feet in length, and by reason of the 
painted cloth with which it was covered, might easily be 
mistaken for the animal it was intended to represent. The 
angry monster, after a short pause, pursued the fantasti- 
cal figure with the sword, rather slowly, to be sure, but 
withal very naturally—going through the motions of a 
snake by coiling itself round like a rope, opening and 
shutting its jaws, and darting out its forked tongue; all of 
which elicited the rapturous applauses of the bystanders. 
But the pursued, although it never was at a greater dis- 
tance from the reptile than a few feet, never had the cou- 
rage to come in contact with its fangs. At length, at a 
given signal by the manager, the whole troop of actors 
rushed to the spot; they were then sackless, but their fea- 
tures were effectually concealed by masks reaching to the 
bosom. The figure then began to act on the offensive, by 
chopping the irritated monster’s tail with his weapon in a 
shocking and most unmerciful manner. The snake ap- 
parently writhed in agony, and convulsively twisting its 
body for a few moments, whilst it endeavoured, without 
etfect, to be revenged on its formidable adversary by ex- 
tending its neck to bite; when life seeming to be nearly 
extinguished, it was borne off on the shoulders of the ac- 
tors to the fetish house. ] 

The third and last part of this extraordinary ceremony 
consisted in the representation of the caricature of a white 
man. One of the sack-dancers, placed by himself on a 
clear spot of ground, near to the palm-tree, gradually de- 
tached his covering, and exposed the figure of a man, of a 
chalky whiteness, to the fixed looks of the people, who set 
up so terrific a shout of approbation that it startled us, 
prepared as we had been to expect some such explosion. 
The figure walked but indifferently well, and mimicked 
our actions as badly; the composition with which it was 
bedaubed, evidently preventing the actor from using his 
limbs ‘reely, or performing his part with the facility he 
could have wished: although his embarrassment was ap- 
parent to us, yet the populace did not seem to take the 
icast notice of this detect, and a universal roar of laughter 
expressed the delight which filled every bosom. The pan- 
tomimic incident had now attained its utmost bounds, and 
all eyes, swimming in tears, were directed first to us, and 
then to the intended representation of us, as much as to 
say ** what a faithful and striking resemblance!” We 
entered most cordially into the good humour of the mo- 
ment, not so much on account of the clumsy and unsightly 
tigure before us, as to see a vast circle of white teeth grin- 
ning at the same moment, and producing an irresistibly 
tudicrous effect. After exhibiting himself in this manner 
about an hour, the white man was enveloped ‘in his sack, 
and borne, like the serpent, to the fetish house, when the 
amusements ended, and the people quietly dispersed. 
Between the acts we were entertained with a concert of 
drums and whistles, as well as country songs from the fe- 
males who were present, in the choruses of which the 
people generally joined. 


A Marvellous Story.—I was bred up in a dislike of the 
marvellous, or the stupid wonderful, as my uncle called 
it. I must relate an anecdote in point. Some gentlemen 
were dining together, and relating their travelling adven- 
tures; one of them dealt so much in the marvellous, that 
itinduced another to give bim a lesson. **I was once,” 
said be, ** engaged in a skirmishing party in America; I 
advanced too far, was separated trom my friends, and saw 
three Indians in pursuit of me: the horrors of the toma- 
hawk in the hands of angry savages took possession of my 
vind: I considered for a moment what was to be done; 
most of us love life, and mine was both precious and useful 
tomy family: I was swift of foot, and fear added to my 

vecd. After looking back—for the country was an open 
new=I at length perceived that one of my enemies had 
outrun the others, and the well known saying of * Divide, 
ind conquer,’ occurring to me, I slackened my speed, and 








allowed bim to come up: we cngaged with mutual fury 5 
} hone none here (bowing to his auditors) will doubt 
the result; in a few minutes he lay a corpse at my feet; 
in this short space of time, the two Indians had ade 
vanced upon me, so I took again to my heels—not from. 
cowardice I can in truth declare, but with the hope of 





reaching a neighbouring wood, where I knew dwelt 
a tribe friendly to the English; this hope, however, 
I was forced to give up; for on looking back I saw one of 
my pursuers far before the other. I waited for him, re- 
covering my almost exhausted breath, and soon this 
Indian shared the fate of the first. I had now only one 
enemy to deal with; but I felt fatigued, and being near the 
wood, I was more desirous of saving my own lite than to 
destroy another of my fellow-creatures ; I plainly perceived 
smoke curling up amongst the trees, I redoubled my 
speed, { prayed to Heaven, I felt assured my prayer would 
be granted—but at this moment the yell of the Indian’s 
voice sounded in my ears—I even thought I felt his warm 
breath—there was no choice—I turned round”———-__ Here 
the gentleman, who had related the wonderful stories at 
first, grew impatient past endurance; he called out, 
** Well, Sir, and you killed him also ?”—** No, Sir—he 
killed me.” —-Memoirs of an old Gentlewoman. 





Dance on Carrickarede Biidge !—Among the strangers 
who, at this season of the year, crowd to visit-the curiosi- 
ties of the North coast of the county Antrim, its wonders 
were explored a few days since by a party consisting of a 
French Lady, the widow of a distinguished General of 
Bonaparte’s, chief of the division that first entered Mos- 
cow, a French gentleman, and an English gentleman. 
When proceeding to Carrrickarede in a boat, a fresh 
N.N. West wind sprung up, and when within a gun shot 
of the place of landing, a sea struck the boat and cast her 
upon a rock. In this perilous situation two seas fell lightly 
upon them, but, owing to the exertions of the English 
gentleman, the boat was got afloat, and the party and 
four rowers escaped danger the most imminent. The 
Lady’s presence of mind never forsook her; but she had 
been familiar with danger, having followed the fortunes of 
her husband in all his campaigns, and though a lovely wo- 
man, and sprung from one of the noblest families in France, 
she has resisted all solicitations to change her life, and 
sought relief to her mind in literary pursuits and in travel- 
ling. She has visited all the Courts of Europe, and most 
of all its natural curiosities. So intrepid is she, that she 
ascended Mount Vesuvius, and ventured to the mouth of 
the crater during a slight eruption. On landing at Car- 
rickarede she ascended the precipitous rocks with the 
enews | of a chamois, and bounding over the tops of the 
rugged island, descended to the rope bridge, and looked 
down to the awful abyss beneath with the greatest com- 
posure. She danced upon the bridge ! and challenged the 
gentlemen to cross it, and she would lead the way—but 
this they wisely declined. The Lady is now on her way 
to visit a part of the family of the Duke of Athol, in the 
Carse of Gourie, Perthshire.—Derry. Sentinel, 





Pride of Drest.—At a mecting-house near Exeter, a 
short time since, the preacher astonished some of his 
hearers by exclaiming, with his voice raised above the con- 
cert pitch,—** I warn you against — !—you that wear 
four yards in your gown sleeves, and bonnets like rainbows 
—who take as much rigging out as one of his Majesty’s 
64-gun frigates!!!” ‘the Bint had a very powerful effect, 
if not the exact effect the orator intended,—as the blushing 
fair ones began to move, and presently displayed to his 
view a large fleet of frigates, in full sail, towards the door. 
—Devonport paper. 





Motives for going toa Ball.—‘* Why are you never to 
be seen at Almack’s ?” inquired young L—— of the Hon. 
W.——. ‘I only know three motives for going to 
balls,” replied the roue ; ‘and none of them happens to 
move me at present ;—first, to look for a wife; secondly, 
to look after your own wife; and, thirdly, to look after 
the wife of some other man !”"——Court Journal. 





National Prejudices.During the few days I was in 
Shropshire I heard a good deal of New Zealand warriors, 
who have been brought over by a missionary society, and 
are staying with a clergyman in Shropshire. I was amused 
with one story which I was told of the youngest: some 
roasted rabbits were at table, which he supposed to be 
cats; on being asked whether New Zealanders eat cats, 
he answered, ** New Zealander eatee hog, him eatee dog, 
him eatee rat, him eatee creeper, (biting his own arm like 
a dog in search of a fiea,) him eatee warrior and old 
woman, but him no eatee puss!”—Journal of the late 
Bishop Heber. 


A comet was visible at the Cape of Hope, in the con- 
stellation Indus, near his right ancle, and passed the 
meridian under the pole within a few minutes of ten 
o'clock on the evening of the 22d, at the altitude of 184% 
degrees. The comet could be seen during the whole 
night. 








The Mouselvife. 


Maunfacture of Bread.—There is a valuable periodical 
work now publishing in Belgium, excliisively devoted to 
the improvement of the mechanical aits. The last nume 
ber treats of the manufacture of bread, from which we 
may advantageously make a few selections. The French 
bread is usually considered superior to that made in this 
country. The baker commences his operations at four in 
the morning, by mixing five pints of water and three 
pounds of leaven, reserved from the last baking, and as 
much flour as will make a paste weighing seventeen 
pounds. Ten hours after, they add eleven pints more 
water, and sufficient flour to make a paste of forty pounds; 
two hours afterwards, twenty-four pints more water, and 
flour enough to make a paste of one hundred and twenty 
pounds ; suffering four hours more to elapse they make 
another addition of one hundred pounds of flour, and 
eighty pints of water, which altogether will yield a mass 
of about three hundred pounds weight. This paste is 
well beaten, and is then found so fluid that it is scarcely 

ossible to form it into a tall loaf of bread, but when baked 
it is much superior to the ordinary bread of this country. 
We know that the bread has been well made,—-firstly, if, 
on cutting the loaf through from top to bottom, it presents 
on the cut surfaces a quantity of cells, which continuall 
increase in their diameters from bottom to top; and, 
secondly, when the middle of the loaf is as dry as the parts 
near the crust. Fifteen poands of good wheaten flour 
ought not to absorb more than ten pounds of water to 
convert it into paste; and this quantity, when well baked, 
ought to yield more than twenty pounds of bread. 

Warts.—Mr. Tyrrell, lecturer on anatomy, has lately 
found the topical application of a strong decoction of the 
root of the septfoil to cure warts, particularly when situated 
in parts of delicate structure, by destroying their peculiar 
vitality. For making the decoction he has published the 
following directions :—Boil gently an ounce of fresh root 
of the septfoil, bruised, in twelve ounces of water, till 
reduced to half a pint, and then strain off the liquor for 
use. After washing the warts with warm water three 
times a day, he directs them ** to be kept constantly co. 
vered with lint, moistened with this decoction.” —Gazette 
of Health. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Basg 1M1- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

.A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hatr, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold ‘Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses grenetties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating So it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 

ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 

fraveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by ali Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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Scientific MWottccs. 





THE PROCESS OF SCULPTURE. 

A skeleton of wood and iron is constructed in the shape 
of the figure to be made, round which the modelling clay 
may be wrought—-a constant practice with those who feel 
it to be wiser to work in a soft and pliable material, than 
commit themselves with small models in the difficulties of 
marble. On this skeleton of wood the naked figure is 
raised; and a proper frame-Work is constructed to support 
hanging draperies or outstretched arms. Wire and bits 
of wood will suspend arms or folds: while the whole 
skeleton is kept in its position by an upright piece of tim- 
ber resembling the mast of a ship, which rises out of the 
centre of the turning-backer or which the statue is to be 
modelled. 

When the skeleton is ready, and the modelling clay 
nicely beat up till it is as pliable as the softest dough, the 
artist places the sketch which he means to copy before 
him, and cutting the square lumps of clay into long thin 
slices, he works it round the frame-work and beats it 
solidly in, so as to leave no crevices in which water may 
lodge and endanger his labour. The clay, wrought with 
tools of wood and with the hand, gradually grows into the 
desired form: the artist turns the figure round and round 
—proves it in strong and in weak lights—compares it 
with living and also dead models; and when he conceives 
it to be in true proportion, and expressing the wished-for 
sentiment, he proceeds to clothe or drape it. All statues 
are modelled naked, and then clothed; this ensures accu- 
racy of proportion and gracetulness of shape, without 
which no drapery will hang with elegance, and fine work- 
manship is thrown away. To obtain a natural and flow- 
ing drapery, a cloak or robe of the same texture of that to 
be represented is put upon the clay-figure—the figure itself 
fixed in the proper position, and the robe adjusted till it 
falls in the desired manner: the general idea of the dra- 
pery, the chiet’ leading lines, are already determined, and 
from the robe the detail is copied. In these great essen- 
tials, proper conception of sentiment, posture, and dra- 
pery, Flaxman was a master. When the model is com- 
pleted, a mould is then made over the clay statue in 
plaster of Paris; and all the clay which composed the 
mode] and the frame-work which sustained it are removed. 
The mould being made in two parts, is readily washed, 
placed together, and the cast is then formed of a finer 
plaster than the mould, and irons are put up the centre to 
support it. With a wooden mallet and a blunt chisel 
formed like a wedge, the artist removes the outer mould, 
which peels readily off; and when the plaster statue is 
entirely cleaned down, it should be dricd in a hot stove ; 
and then it may be used for copying into marble. 

It is true that Michael Angelo grappled at once with 
the marble block, and, with the figure shaped in imagi- 
nation before him, hewed it boldly out, and derided those 
who went the round-about way of models. But this was 
a wild waste of time; had he modelled his statue in clay, 
and cast it in plaster, and got it rough-hewn by some 
ordinary hand, he might have made three where he made 
but one, and, at the same time, avoided those mistakes in 
proportion of which he is accused.—Family Library; 
Lives of British Painters and Sculpture, Vol. III. 








VISIT OF THE RAILWAY DIRECTORS TO MANCHESTER. 
In consequence of the notice which had been given of 
the intention of the Directors of the Railway to visit 
Manchester on Monday morning, the 14th inst. a great 
number of persons assembled at the railway works, not- 
withstanding the very unfavourable state of the weather, 
to see them take their departure. At a quarter betore 
nine o'clock the directors, consisting of Chas. Lawrence, 
John Moss, Joseph Sandars, R. Gladstone, W. Rotheram, 
Kt. Harrison, H. Earle, James Bourne, D. Hodgson, and 
W. W. Currie, Esqrs. and Henry Booth, Esq. the 'Trea- 
surer, took their seats in two of the new coaches which 
had been provided for them, in which were also Charles 
Tayleur, Esq. John Cropper, Jun. Esq. &e. &e.5 and 
after passing through the small tunnel, seven carriages 
laden with stone were attached to the engine. 
The weight of the two coaches, with. passengers, 


Mgt 





WAS ADOUL-- sr errr rete rceeee ee ee 5 tons, 
Seven stone waggons «+--+. Pee. ebeevceces pencsscoes Qe 
engine, tender, and water «---++--eeer eee ice aehae 7 « 

Gross weight.-...----+-- 39 tons. 


At the aboveenamed hour (quarter before nine) the order 
for starting was given, and the procession moved slowly 





towards Wavertree-lane, where the speed was increased. 
The carriages passed through the deep cutting at a rapid 
rate, the bridges and sides of the slopes being lined with 
spectators, who had thronged to see the partial opening of 
this magnificent work. On arriving at the foot of the in- 
clined plane an assistant locomotive engine was attached 
to the carriages, and the train ascended to Rainhill ata 
Steady pace. Attheend of the ascent the assistant engine 
was detached, and the Arrow proceeded forward at the 
rate of sixteen or seventeen miles an hour. On arriving 
at the Sankey viaduct the speed was decreased, on account 
of the present unfinished state of the embankment adjoin- 
ing the bridge, which is not yet sufficiently consolidated. 
The engine then moved rapidly past Newton to the Ken- 
yon excavation, where a fresh supply of water was taken 
in, occupying about seven minutes; afterwards proceeding 
at about seventeen miles an hour across Chat Moss, where 
the road is in such excellent order as to call forth the 
admiration of the directors, who pronounced it to be as 
perfect as any other part of the road; and after taking in 
another supply of water at Eccles, the engine proceeded to 
Manchester, where it arrived at six minutes past eleven. 
The whole time occupied on the journey being two hours 
twenty-one minutes, which, after deducting twenty minutes 
for taking in water, &c, leaves two hours and one minute 
for the time of performing the journey. The directors 
examined the bridge and other works constructing in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, atter which they held a 
special meeting at the house of Gilbert Winter, Ksq. 
Amongst the proceedings of that meeting the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 
Manchester 14th June, 1830. 

At aspecial meeting of the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, held here, on their arrival this day, by 
the Arrow, locomotive engine, from Liverpool, 

Resolued,—T hat the directors cannot allow this opportunity 
to pass, without expressing their strong sense of the great 
skill and unwearied energy displayed by their engineer, Mr. 
George Stephenson, which have so far brought this great 
national work to a successful termination, and which pro- 
mise to be followed by results so beneficial to the country at 
large, and to the proprietors of this concern. 

(Signed) CHARLES LAWRENCE, Chairman, 


Having partaken of a cold collation, the directors re- 
turned to Oldfield-lane, where the carriages were in readi- 
ness to receive them, and after having been greeted by 
the many thousands of individuals who had collected from 
the surrounding neighbourhood, they left Manchester on 
their return to Liverpool. The procession started with 
two coaches, containing from forty to fifty persons, which 
darted through the dense mass of individuals who thronged 
the railway, passing Chat Moss at the rate of twenty 
two miles an hour, and. arriving at Edge-hill, Liverpool, 
(after deducting seven minutes for stoppages) in ore hour 
and thirty-four minutes! On arriving at Edge-hill, the 
railway exhibited a very animated scene ; both sides of 
the cutting were crowded with a mass of persons who had 
been brought to witness this novel and extraordinary sight. 
The directors, along with Mr. Stephenson, alighted at 
Wavertree-lane, and proceeded to the house of Charles 
Lawrence, Esq. the active and respected chairman, who 
had provided a dinner for his fellow-labourers in this 
great undertaking. It is scarcely possible to over-esti- 
mate the importance of these experiments. Wonderful 
and gratifying as were the results of the previous trials, they 
were far less satisfactory than the experiments of Monday, 
The whole distance between Liverpool and Manchester 
has now been accomplished in two hours and one minute, 
with an immense load, and in one hour and thirty-four 
minutes with a load of a more moderate description. The 
power of the engines to keep up a rapid motion for a long 
distance has been fully established. The average speed 
on their return from Manchester was twenty miles an 
hour, and in passing over Chat Moss, the carriages pro- 
ceeded for a time at the rate of twenty-seven miles! 
‘The engine is on the same principle as the Focket, which 
gained the prize at Rainbill, in October last—the principle 
by Henry Booth, Esq. with improvements by the Com- 
pany’s engineer and the manufacturers, Messrs. Robert 
Stephenson and Co. of Newcastle. The directors expressed 
themselves highly gratified with the state of the works, 
and the performance of the engine. 

We have copied the foregoing account of this important 
and satisfactory experiment, from the Liverpool Times. 
We have since been informed by a gentleman, who was 
with the directors during the journey, that after crossing 
Chat Moss, the carriage, when going at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, was stopped in the space of about seventy 
yards for the purpose of permitting one of the party to 
alight, which was accomplished, and in one minute trom | 
the stoppage the carriage was again on its way. : 





Che Drama. 
MR. ADAMS, MR. VANDENHOFF, & MISS HUDDART, 
IN VENICE PRESERVED. 
—<_— 

On Saturday evening last, at the Theatre itoyal, Mr. 
Adams, the American actor, who performed Hamlet so 
cleverly for the Houseless Poor Fund, a short time since, 
personated Jaflier; Mr. Vandenhoff, Pierre; and Miss 
Huddart, from Dublin, Belvidera. Mr. Adams possesses a 
good stage figure; his deportment his graceful, and some- 
tines commanding. In raising his arms he is particularly 
happy. His voice is clear and soft, yet powerful; but it 
wants that modulation and flexibility which practice alone 
affords. He is evidently a young actor with more natural 
strong feeling than study, and therefore promises fuir to 
rise to any elevation he may choose, by assiduous care 
and labour in the closet. However beautiful nature may 
be in giving capacity and feeling to an actor, much art is 
requisite to their successful use in portraying her features 
to others. We learn how to employ our powers, 
bodily as well as mental, and art is only nature better 
understood and applied. Some actors, such as Kean, or 
Kemble, may reach exggllence with less study than others. 
This arises from a superior quickness of perception in 
studying an author, or mankind ;—still Kean is an artist, 
and owes his talents to an admirable facility of study only. 
There can be no actors by nature; and the more mental 
labour that the: best may exercise, the more excellent 
must he become. Mr. Adams made more of Jaffier than 
I have ever before seen effected. His enthusiasm pre- 
served him from degenerating into a whine, into which most 
other performers have fallen. The character is heavy, and 
destitute of interest: it is without point or decision, which 
is the source of all our sympathy, or admiration for others. 
Jaflier is neither a patriot, a good husband, nor a true 
friend ; but he tries to be all, and to reconcile feelings, 
that, under surrounding circumstances, are irreconcileable. 
He fails,—and sinks even to receive the spurning blow 
of Pierre, whilst he leaves his wife defenceless by his 
death, after inconsistently desiring her to exercise the 
most common of maternal feelings, to ‘* protect her 
child.” Mr. Adams, in trusting much to his own strong 
feelings, preserves a perfect originality of conception; and 
if not finished at all points in his acting, and often, con- 
sequently, coldly declamatory, bis execution is frequently 
powerful : it is irregular, and like the blows of an athletic 
rustic, sometimes at random, but heavy when they hit. 
His gentleness of affection for the lovely Belvidera was 
less displayed than his indignation at the insult offered 
toher. His recital to Pierre, of Renault’s conduct, was 
a fine specimen of intense and outraged feeling, withering 
sarcasm, and contempt to loathing of the hoary leader ot 
the conspirators. In the scenes with Belvidera, except in 
the 4th act, Mr. Adams was evidently not stimulated by 
the melancholy tenderness of the subject tomuch exertion. 
But whenever Jaffier recollects himself, as a man, and en- 
counters severe shocks of fortune, great force is exhibited, 
No one could have evinced stronger power than Mr. 
Adams did in reflecting upon the treatment he had re- 
ceived at the hands of Pierre, during his recital of it to 
Belvidera. His subsequent remorse and mad despair, 
with the gloom of his final resignation, were each exactly 
true to the conceptions of the poet. Mr. Adams has, by 
his specimen of acting at our theatre, given assurance of 
his becoming a first-rate tragedian, if he choose. He re. 
ceived, throughout, the warmest applause. 

Mr. Vandenhoff’s talents are too well appreciated to re- 
quire my notice. He isa striking example of the good 
effects of study and of a refined taste, in applying naturally; 
weak physical powers. He is not of the first class for 
energy in execution; but no one hasa nicer discrimination 
of the poet’s thoughts, or gives a more elegant reading of 
the text than he. Mr. Vandenhoff"s conception of Pierre 
seems just. It ig the portrait of a man reduced by his 
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wrongs to join the schemes of others, himself intending 
well, and acting nobly, not distinguishing, however, be- 
tween the value of the end and the disgrace of the means. 
He is a gallant, unsuspecting soldier; impetuous and rash 
in'his conduct, but brave and honest in his nature; se, 
duced by appearances, but holding fast his personal dig- 
nity in the wreck of his policy and the ruin of his hopes. 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s minute study of his characters gives 
him the utmost ease on the stage; and his well-modulated 
Voice great command in declamation. His scorn is most 
bitter ; and his irony irresistible. His conduct among the 
conspirators was admirably illustrative of their several cha- 
racters contrasted with his own. His ironical sneers were 
most gratifying to the audience, and no compliment could 
be greater than he received in the laugh which the part 
naturally excites, being spontaneous, notwithstanding the 
breathless interest of this part of the piece. In some 
parts Mr. Vandenhoff's tones were subdued somewhat be- 
low a proper energy, as if he were depressed in spirits; 
but on the whole he united the greatest variety of manners 
with the most. just and impressive action. He received 
great applause. 

Miss Huddart, in Belvidera, has proved herself the pos- 
sessor of natural talents of the highest order; though, 


like Mr. Adams, she is evidently not what she may bee} ¥ 


come by study. She presented us with a picture of the 
sorrows of the virtuous wife, in which vigour and delicacy 
were happily blended. Her alarmand distraction at being 
delivered to the conspirators were energetically expressed, 
add in the scene where Jaffier deserts her she was entitled 
to the same praise. The manner in which she replied to 
the charge, ‘* Would she have e’er betrayed her Brutus ? 
No—for Brutus trusted her,” was most just and forcible; 
her sudden start and exclamation at ‘* How parting, part- 
ing!’’ the’exquisite tenderness of her supplications, and 
the despairing look and tone with which she utters, *‘ Oh 
my poor heart when wilt thou break ?’’ and the rapturous 
joy with which she turns on hearing her husband return, 
and rushing into his arms were excellent; and in her mad 
scene she was, if possible, greater. The manner in which 
she repeated the words **for ever” thrilled the whole 
house, nor was the last scene less effective, larly 
during the recital of the death of Jaffier. The frantic 
vagueness of her attention, the wildness of her look, the 
quivering of her lip, and ¢he scream of horror when the 
light brokein upon her mind, carried tragic horror to its 
highest pitch. The dying scene which followed was like- 
wise terribly faithful. Her figure is good and her Sige 
ment elevated. . Her dress was beautiful. . Seldom have 
we witnessed such a treat on the stage as her Belvidera; 
and applauses, frequent and loud, paid this charming 
actress for her great exertions. 

Liverpool, June 23, 1890.: THESPIS. 
————— $$$ 

THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM APPLIED TO AL- 
GEBRA, &c.—In the Kale of June 8, 15, and 22, 
we inserted letters from Mr. Williamson, of Carlisle, on 
the subject of improvement in education. We have now 
the pleasure to’ announce that the writer has arrived in 
Liverpool, where he intends to make a short stay for the 
purpose of explaining his system, in two lectures, and of 
putting it to the proof in a manner which is truly praise- 
worthy, and to which we earnestly call the attention of 
the Committees of our best public schools. Mr. Wil- 
liamson authorizes us to state, that he will undertake 
the gratuitous instruction of a class of youths, either 
from our public charity schools, or elsewhere, who may be 
expert arithmeticians, but know nothing of algebra, and 
will, in twelve Jessans, of one hour each, Soren teach 
them Equations of the first degree. We hope this propo- 
sal will meet with prompt attention, as’ Mr. W.’s return 
to Carlisle to re-open his school will prevent a long s0- 
journ in this town.—Sce adv. 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
$1R,—1 send you another solution of the question of 
Philotechnus, in the Kaleidoscope of the 1st, and which 
1 prefer for its simplicity to that of #. in the Kaleidoscope 


of the Sth. 
By the bye, 4. B., (in the number of the 8th instant 























in attempting a correction, has himself blundered. Phi- 
lotechnus is right in his proposition. 

Let a bcd, &c. represent the five girls’ fortunes, then 

a+ b +c + d = 25,000 
b +c + d+ ¢ = 33,000 
a +c +d + ¢ = 30,000 
6 b + c + ¢ = 28,000 
6 +b +4 + ¢ = 82,000 
Add all the equations together, and it will give 
4a 4b + 40 + 4d + 4¢ = 148,000 
Div. by 4, a + b +c + d + ¢ = 37,000 

The five fortunes thus amount together to £37,000; 
and as each of the above propositions includes four, the 
value of the fifth (or omitted one) is at once ascertained 
by subtracting from £37,000 the amount of the four that 
are mentioned. —_— 

Allow me, in my tusn, to ask some of your correspond- 
ents to solve the following questions :— 

A gentleman died, leaving @ son just 18, a younger son 
18, end a nephew, whom he had adopted, just 15. He 
left a sumof £20,000 to be divided amongst these three 
parties, in such proportions as would produce the following 
result. The share of each youth was to be placed out to 
accumulate at compound interest at four per cent. until 
he should come of age, and then be paid tohim. In the 
education of his eldest son, however, during the three 
ears of his minority, he directed that one-half of the 
Interest (as well on the original sum as on the accumula. 
tions) should be applied. He directed that £70 a year 
should be. spptied out of the interest of his younger son's 
shafe, and £50 a year out of the interest of his nephew’s 
share, towards their maintenance; and after making these 
accurhulations and deductions, he directed that his eldest 
son should eventually receive £2000 more than his younger, 
and his younger son twice as much as his nephew; that 
is, that such should be the proportions which their shares 
on i 0 other on their > sons A coming 

e. Now, in what proportions was it necessary to divide 
the £20,000 at the death of the testator? I should men- 
tion that the accumulations of interest were to be made 
yearly, not half-yearly. 

The followi e is occasionally practised at fairs 
and mene {able-keeper » wenn three dice, each 


shaving six e5 marked with corresponding figures, as, 


for instance, a a diamond, a spade, a club, an 
anchor, and an arrow. On the table are compartments 
similarly marked, — which the players stake their 
money. The rule of the is this: suppose | stake 
my money upon ohana oe heart be thrown, I gain 
the amount of my stake} if two, twice the amount; if 
three, three times the amount. If no heart be thrown, 
I lose my stake to the table-keeper. Now, as there are 
three dice thrown, and only six figures, it seems at first 
sight as if the chances were equal that any given figure 
shall be thrown ;- besides which, there are the chances of 
a double or treble throw. But it may be of service to the 


| young and heedless, who might-be tempted to risk their 


money on such ehanees, to calculate how the matter really 
stands; and I shall. therefore be obliged to any of your 
correspondents to explain what are the chances of any 


care figure being thrown ?.s.what of your gaining a 
le throw ; 


what of aining a treble? Like. 
wise what, upon the ohsliy-ase see chances in favour of 
the table-keeper ? Ww. 


—SESEREEEE————— ae 
HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


W. A. WILLIAMSON will deliver TWO LEC. 
TURES on the HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM of EDUCATION, 
(now applied by him to the teaching uf Science,) on the 

ngs of Tuurnspay and Faipay next, the ]st and 2d of 
guly, in PARIS’S ROOM, HarpMAN-sTREET, at Half-past 
en 


each Evening. ‘ : 
The tirst Lecture will develop the System as applied to the 
teaching o! In the second Lecture W. A. Wil- 
liamson will endeavour to show the great advantages to be 
derived from the application of the System to the teaching 
of Algebra and other Sciences, both as regards the saving of 
time and o—— a@ perfect knowledge of them to the 
Pupil. He distine' 7 ee ee to teach Equations of 
the first degreein Twelve ns, of one hour each. 

‘* The most profound scholar which the world ever saw 
may, by this mode of teaching, make others as profoundly 
learned as himself, only if he adopt this mode, he will dv so 
with infinitely less labour, and in an infinitely shorter space 
of time, than on any other plan which has ever yet been 
practised.”—Westminster Ri » NO. 20, p. 303. 

W. A. Witttamson will open Classes at his Lodgings, No. 
154, isiington, for teaching the French, Latin, and Greek 
Languages, and the Science of Algebra. No Fupil under 
fifteen years of age will be received. 














Tickets for the tures, 2s. 6d. each, or 3s. 6d. for both, 
may be had at aie’ y-office, and at Mr. Hunt's, Bold- 
Street. Se 7% Oy 





PUBLICATIONS, &c., ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1830, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
At the Liverpool Mercury-office, Lord-street, 
A MEMOIR 


His late Majesty, George IV, 


FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 








Sold at the Mercury-office, and at Arnold’s News-office, 
Postoffice-place. 











A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEA 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN Ao A Sade By ~ 

SMITH and DOLIER’S COPY-BOOKS (Patronised 
by the King) complete in three parts, price One Shilling each ; 
i — the Initiatory Lessongy No. 2, Large Hand; 

0. und and Small Hand: thi h le 
toeach page. New Scales, Slates, rm ee 

HUNT’S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION 
effectually excluding moisture from boots, oe ~ Fond 
leathers, &c.—Price 1s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 

CAMERON’S MARKING IN K, by the use of which 
a hundred pieces of Linen, ‘&c. may be marked as quickly ag 
ten pieces could be marked on the old plan. The writing is 
so indelible that no washing or boiling ¢an ever efface it.— 
Price 2s. per bottle. 

ROBIN’S PATENT PORTABLE FILTER, by 
which impure water is immediately rendered sweet and 
clear.—warranted. 


Important to Persons to Sea, Pas. 
sengers in Steum-boats, &c. and to Pere 
sons learning to Swim. 


IMPROVED 
ARINE TAFE PRESERVERS, 
water with theelothes oa. fil 
to Emigrants, Persons going to Sea, and to 
Aquatic Parties.—Price from 188-to £1 58 


Eo Correspondents. 














His rats Masesty.—-The next Kaleidoscope will contain a 
Memoir of his late Majesty George IV from authentic 
sources, : 


ALaizRs.—Our readers will find in a preceding page some in- 
teresting particulars respecting Algiers and the French ex- 
pedition. 

Consetr CanpvI@ATE POR THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GREECE.— 
We thank Honestus for his‘ suggestion, which we shall 
adopt, by inserting the article recommended in his note, 
next week. It isa very good imitation of the style of the 
grand charlatan, equal to the specimen in the Rejected 
Addresses. 











Several correspondents, whose favedrs, after having been 
acknowledged, have been unavoidably postponed, will find 
them inserted in our eleventh volume, which will eom- 
mence with our next number. Amongst these are The 
Foundling, from the German,—and the series of new 
mnemonic historical verses, which will be found eminently 
useful to those who will, -by-ten minutes’ application, 
make themselves masters.of. Mr. Coglan’s simple mnemonic 
substitutes for the numerals. 

Mysterious Portry.—We have inserted some verses in our 
present number, in eompliance with the request of our cor- 
respondent, but candour compels us to say that, although 
they have found favour in the:eyes of many of our brother 
editors, they soar far beyond our hension. In short, 
to use a vulgar phrase, we “can neither make head nor 
tail of them.” Our readers, we fancy, will guess to which 
piece our remark applies, without oar being more explicit. 

Tue Propuet or GRENADA is reserved for our next number. 

Tus WIL, by ., shall have an early place. 

Tus Tare or Rosin AND Mary, and the communication of 
G. N. have been received. 

The lines of J. H. must have been mislaid. We will make 
a search for them. 

We have just been fayoured with the communications of 4. 
and Q. B.S. M. 


Cn 

Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpoel. 
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INDEX TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


VOLUME TENTH. 


FROM JULY, 1829, TO JULY, 1830. 
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Academy of the Royal Institution, letter of Philotechnes 
respecting the exhibition, 72 

Adams, Mr. the American performer, noticed, 423 

Adjectives, letter of W. A. on the comparison of, 65 

olina—see Organ 

Aerolites, fall of, 17 

Etna, eruption of Mount, 404 

African pantomime, an, 421 

Albert, Dr. his Tableau Synoptique, 59 

Algiers, description of a gallant naval action in the harbour 
of, 88—French expedition to, 408—Descriptions of, 419 

Ambition, Essay of D. on, 8 

America, immense quantity of land to be disposed of in, 96 

American Indians, tale relating tothe, by G. W. 181, 194 
—Novel, republication of an, 120, 187, 154, 162, 170, 
177, 186, 190, 202, 206, 213, 225, 230, 241, 247, 254, 
262, 273, 282, 286, 294, 305, 313, 323, 330, 338, 345, 
356—Voyage of discovery, 158 

Amphitheatre, notice of a letter from Mr. Ducrow respect- 
ing the, 244 : 

Anatomy and Dissection—see Lectures 

Animal remains, extraordinary, 63 

Animals, cruel experiments upon condemned, 84—Query 
respecting the sleep of, 88 

Antiquities, notices respecting, in Great Britain, 88, 121, 
166—On the continent, 213, 364—-Roman, near Carlisle, 
with an engraving, 121—!'n Liverpool, 384 

Annuals, extracts from the, 134, 141, 143, 146, 161, 166, 
168, 174, 176, 176, 215, 215 

Antelion, description of the, 222 

Ants, milch cows kept by, 167 

Apollo, extracts from the British, 398, 403, 419 

Apples, mode of preserving, 172 

Arithmetic, correspondence, &c. respecting Mr. Fryer’s 
system of, 187, 188, 195, 196, 237—Editorial remarks 
on the subject, 237—Letter of Mr. John Clarke, 237— 
Certificate in its favour, 237—sce Interest 

Arithmetical and mathematical questions, 15, 52, 80, 88, 
96, 222, 236, 256 

Arrow-root, its introduction and price, 59 

Aspinall, the Rev. Mr.—see Sermon 

Asses’ milk, or the Windsor minstrel, 367 

Astronomical notices, 80, 185, 374 

Asylum for the houseless poor—sce Poor 

Atheism, dialogue to prove the absurdity of, 211 

Atherston—see Blackwood 

Authors, classed according to the number and size of their 
works, 13 


B 

Bacchus and Ariadne, criticism on Titian’s groupe of, 72 

Baird, General Sir David, biographical notice of, 86 

Bangor, Beaumaris, &c. Smith’s Guide to, 40 

Bannow, description of the town of, 166 

Battle, my first, 382 

Bear, the cave, and other animals formerly met with in 
England, 185 

Bees, description of the labours of carpenter, 167 

Bell, Mr. Henry, letter from, describing his birth, life, &c. 
32 

Bently, Samuel, a tale, by J. S. T. 350 

Billiard-balls, &c.—see Elasticity 

Biographical notices, 7, 13, 14, 19, 27, 49, 61, 62, 69, 77, 
86, 86, 112, 238, 266, 890 ‘ 

Birds, motives for the migration uf, 53—Immense size 
and lofty flight of the condor, 300—Structure of the 
eyes of, 283 

Biscuit, French, how to make, 144 ; 

Blackwood’s Magazine, strictures on a criticism in by S, J. 


Blake, the artist, visions of, 297 

Blind mathematician—sce Sanderson 

Blind man, a—sce Wilson 

Bodies—see Elasticity 

Bones, alleged miraculous fall of in Manchester—Edito- 
rial remarks on the, and letter describing, 17—Fossil— 
see Fossil 

Bottle Inp—see Magic Globe 

BovuaQuET, the, 1, 66, 85, 134,137, 143, 154, 162, 170, 177, 
186, 190, 202, 207, 213, 225, 230, 231, 241, 247, 254, 
262, 273, 282, 286, 294, 305, 313, $23, 330, 338, 345, 
365, 387, 398, 403 

Bread, manutacture of, 422 

Bridge at Putney, laughable Parliamentary debate respect- 
ing a, 89—Dance on a, by a lady, 422 

Bridge, on a new principle, Mr. Payne’s, 120 

Bubble, thickness of a soap, 335—How to thicken with 
smoke, 345, 356 

Buckingham, Mr. J. S. letter from, in answer to a calumny 
against him, 315—His projected voyage to China, &c. 





407 

Bull, an English, 119 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, interesting anecdote respecting, 
95—His conduct towards Marshal Lannes, 235—Mur- 
der of the Duc d’Enghein, 398—Observations on_his 
conduct in adversity—sce Shakspeare re 

Burking system, ludicrous exemplification of the popular 
terror respecting the, 123 

Butter, mode of curing, 40 

Byron, Lord, his father a smuggler, 23—At Brussels and 
Waterloo, 86—Remarkable anecdote of, 111—Extract 
from Moore’s Life of, 245—Editorial remarks on, 245 
—Superstition of, 299 

Byrons, the seat and the grave of the, 70 

Bywater, paper of Mr. on solar light, 50, 115—Anti-oscil- 

lating compass by, 364 


C 


Cabbage, red, new mode of cooking, 92 

Caddick, Mrs.—sce Liverpool 

Caffre tale, a, by G. W. 129, 142 

Calcutta, description of an evening scene at, 175 
Cameron, Mr.—see I 

Campbell, the Rev. A. of Virginia—see Christianity 
Cannibals of Sumatra, 298—see Dillon 

Cape of Good Hope, letter descriptive of the colony, 292 
Carpet, description of a paper, 103—Geographical, 115 
Carriages, propelled by the wind, 24, 48, 83—By the pas- 
sengers, 51—By the wind against the wind, 83—By 
condensed air, proposed by Mr, Roberts and Mr. Ford- 
ham, 267 : 

Cattle, recipe to cure the mange and kill vermin on, 96 
Celestial phenomena, 185 

Cement for porcelain, china, &c. 172 

Chabert, M. the soi-disant fire king, exposure of, 275 
Chalmers, Dr. and the Rev. Mr. Irving contrasted, 399— 
His visit to Liverpool, 416 

Chancellor, private sitting with a retiring, 11 
Charades—see Christmas 

Cherries, mode of preserving, 28 

Chess, the laws of, &c. &c. 358—Quaint lines on, 384— 
A morality on, by Pope Innocent, 399—Eulogium on, 
399 

Chimney-sweeping, report of the society to prevent the use 
of climbing boys, 42—A child kidnapped, 131 

Chloride of lime, experiments in Egypt showing the dis- 
infecting properties of, 199 

Christianity, controversial debate between Mr. Owen and 


Christmas amusements, comprising charades, conundrums, 
enigmas, &c. 209, 217, 225, 233, 241, 248, 272 

Cigar, eulogies on the, from Whittaker’s Magazine, 363 

Clapperton, Captain, the last moments of, 306 

— queries of a subscriber respecting the engagement 
of, 21 

Clio, letters of, respecting the use of the Latin language in 
medicine, 111, 128, 155,172, 196,,416—Replies of Peter 
Plainway, 119, 135, 163, 179 

Clocks, paper, remarks on, 56 

Cloth, electricity of, 283 

Coals, ship-timber a cheap substitute for, 257 

Coats, a chapter on old, 387 

Cobbett, his abuse and flattery of the Liverpool people, 216 
—see French 

Cockfighting, remarks on, 248 

Colds, treatment of, 180 

Colman—sce Random Records 

Colour, economical water, for rooms, 300 

Comet, description of a, 374, 422 

Compass, anti-oscillating, invented by Mr. Bywater, 364, 


379 

Concert at the Music-hall, 268 

Condor—see Birds 

Conjuror, anecdotes of an amateur, 193—Extraordinary 
feats of an Indian, 193 

Constantinople, description of the slave market at, 19— 
Map, description, and history of, 73—Scenery of, de- 
ootbed by Mr. Macfarlane, 63—see Turkey 

Continent, letters from the, 21 

Conundrum, new swimming, by Billy Black, 72—see 
Christmas 

Co. operative system, lectures of Mr. Pare on the, 268 

Cork-collar jackets, letter of John Wilson describing the 
preservation of three lives by the, 64—Mode of pushing 
the sale of, 161 

Corns and warts, how to destroy, 48 

Cough, the hooping, specific for the, 185—Cure for a, 300 

Cows, said never to sleep, 88—sce Ants 

Crocodiles, number of in Africa, 367 

Crow, ingenuity of the carrion, 400 

Crow, extract from the memoirs of the late Capt. Hugh, 

390 

Curiosities, natural and vegetable—Animal, two Siamese 

boys joined together, 119, 157, 173—A Sardinian girl 

with two heads, 161—Account of female double twins, 

174 

Curling, description of, 256 

Currants, mode of preparing syrup from, 28 

Currie, Dr. a notice of, 7 

Cynics and misanthropes, editorial remarks on, 245 


D 


Dancing-masters, preposterous airs of, 232 

Dandie Dinmont, Sir W. Scott’s account of, 103 

Davy, Sir Humphry, sketch of the life and labours of, 13 
—Singular adventure of, 374 

Death, impolicy of the punishment of, 382 

Debtor, sensible offer of a, to his creditor, 103 
December, notice for, 176 

Deserts, description of the mirage in the, 64 

Devaynes, Mr. an amateur conjuror, anecdotes of, 193 
Dillon, Capt. extraordinary escape of, from cannibals, 207 
Diorama, dissertation on the, 8, 67 

Dissection, letter of P. P. on anatomical, 375 

D — the consequences of, exhibited in a sketch by 
ae 205 . 

Diver, wonderful adventure of a, (70 

Divinity, medicine, and law, letters on—sce Latin 








Mr. Campbell, in America, respecting the doctrines of, 
25 
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Dogs, employed in a cotton factory, 64 
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Dolier, Mr. letter of Aliquis respecting the inventions of, 
26 %—see Education 

Donnely, Sir Daniel, his account of his knighthood, 85 

Dragoon, the lost, 103 

Drama, the, 55, 385, 393, 406, 413, 423 

Draughts, regulations respecting a contest at, 332 «= 

Dream, singular account of a, from Blackwood, 87 

Dress, essay on, by R. F. 43 

Drunkenness, the evils of exposed, in the drunkard’s tree, 
235 

Dublin and London, recollections of a voyage between, by 
E. S. 265, 271, 278, 302, 322, 353—Letter of B. G. re- 
specting an inaccuracy, 273 

Dye, beautiful, from potato flowers, 131 

E 

Eagles teaching their young to fty, anecdote respecting, 96 

Earthquake, at Manilla, 71—In Hungary, 79—At Port- 
au-Prince, 404 

East Indies, narrative of a journey in the, by an unfre- 
quented route, 314, 321, 326, 334, 353 

Eccentricity, singular instance of, 292 

Eddystone Lighthouse, the, 79 

Education, Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures on, 45—Instances of 
self, 49, 77—Mr. Dolier’s inventions, &c.—Mr. John 
Smith’s lectures on, 127, 136, 193. 208, 220, 228, 316, 
320, 356, 392, 416—Letters of Philanthropos on the 
modern system of, 244, 252—Of Mr. Williamson—see 
Sciences 

Elasticity of bodies, letters, statements, editorial remarks, 
&c. respecting the, 309, 317, 329, 336, 344 

Eldon, Lord—see Chancellor 

Elizabeth, Queen, characteristic memoranda of the Re- 
corder of London respecting the state of society in the 
days of, 218 

Elopement, the fatal, translation from the German, by 
H. R. 33 

Elysium—-see Shakspearean 

Embarkation, the, 65 

Emigrant, the, a translation from the German, by H. R. 
22 


Emigration, the comforts of, exhibited in a letter from the 
Comic Annual, 223 

English—see Language 

Engravings, aquatic gymnasia, 40—An air propelled car- 
riage, 48—Carriage propelled by the passengers, 51— 
Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 61—Map of Con- 
stantinople, 73—Carriage propelled in any direction by 
the wind, 83—Of a Roman antiquity, 121—Of a mono- 
chord, or Aolian harp, 128—Mr. Stephenson’s steam- 
carriage, 151—The double Siamese boys, 157—Braith- 
waite and Ericsson’s steam carriage, with loaded wag- 
gons, 189—An ancient phrenological head, 209—An 
Indian lathe, 235—In illustration of light and shade, 
269—Of sound, 318—The Lewis, 348—TIllustrating a 
geometrical question, 337 

Enigmas—see Christmas 

Epigram, royal, on broad feet, 304 

EssayYistT, the, 8, 26, 43 

Evidence, circumstantial, singular instance of the fallacy 
of, 382 

Execution, description of a military, at Paris, 171 

Kye, curious property in the, 67—Cure for opthalmia, 144 


F 
Facetia, comprising ludicrous anecdotes, bon-mots, &o— 
Shakspeare and Falstaff sought in the Directory, 27— 
Pulling the devil by the tail, 31—** He vas very jonteel 
man for all dat,” 78—Sir W. C.’s reason for not liking 
annual parliaments, 96—Imprisonment for telling lies, 
96—Honest men not lawyers, 103—Sensible offer of a 
debtor, 103—Klders’ hours, 103—Mistakes in heaven 
prevented, 103—An Englishman going to be buried, 
119—The artist and the countryman, or Burkomania, 
123—Dying upwards, 283—Effects of a wolf-trap, 292 
—The tailor and the doctor, 298—What law is like, 316 
—Gipsy wit, 316—Platonic love, 368—Acadian nai- 
vete, 368—A modern Asculapius, 368—A marvellous 
story, 422—Pride of dress, 422—Motives for going to a 
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—_ bones of elephants, lions, &c. discovered in England, 


8 
Fowls, atrocious practice of plucking them alive, 124 
France, description of the Chamber of Deputies, 21—De- 
scription of the Féte du Roi at Paris, 169 
French, Jefferson's opinion of the, 298 
French genders, Dr. Albert’s table for ascertaining the, 
59, 112—Recitation, ** He vas ver jonteel man for all 
dat,” 78—Original translations, 264—Correspondence 
_Yespecting Cobbett’s system, and other modes of learn- 
ing, 171, 180, 180, 185, 196, 204, 212, 219, 219, 221, 
221, 236, 236, 244 
Fruit, observations on the uawholesomeness of stone, 76 
—Simple method of preserving, 162 
Fryer, Mr.—see Arithmetic 
Furishtu—sce Phrenology 





G 

Gaming-houses, description of French, 144 

Genius of Persepolis, the, an Eastern tale, by G. W. 54, 
58, 101, 129, 142, 181, 194, 329, 342 

Gentility, what is ? an American tale—sce American novel 

Geographical carpet recommended, 115 

Geometrical question, poetical, 337 

German, translations from the, by H. R. 1, 22, 33, 356 

German miller, the, 118 

Ghost, a singular American, 91—The Garden, a tale, by 
P. M. jun. 369, 377 

Ghosts, apparitions, and spectral illusions, correspondence, 
remarks, &c. respecting, 304, 324, 351, 355, 355, 367, 
398, 399 

God, Sir {saac Newton’s ideas of, 72—The existence of a 
—sce Atheism 

Gordon, Mr. his audience of the Grand Seignior, 70 

Grammar, English, letter of C. H. on, 15 

Gurney, Mr.—see Steam 

G. W. tales, romances, &c. by, 6, 54, 58, 101, 129, 142, 
181, 194, 329, 342 

Gymnasium, extract from the report of the Liverpool, 291 


H 

Hair-dressing, remarks on, from the book of the Boudoir, 
88 

Hamiltonian system—sce Sciences 

Hamlet—sce Shakspeare 

— the left, enigma respecting, from the New Year's 

ift, 174 

Hardy, Lieutenant—sce Diver 

Harp, olian, simple mode of making an, 128 

Health, mode of preserving, 161 

Herapath, Mr.—see age tates es 

Herculaneum, an Irish, 166—-and Pompeii, discovery at, 
218 

Hermit, the, of Oldham—see Oldham 

History, heads of English, in verse—see Mnemonics 

Holyoke, Dr. biographical memoir of, 112 

Hood, Mr. his whimsical description of the pillory, 215— 
His comforts of emigration, 223—see Poetical Index 

Hope, S. Esq.—see School of Arts 

Horses, extraordinary ascendency of an individual over, 
24—Extraordinary power of, on railroads, 56 

HovusEwIFE, the, 4, 13, 28, 40, 59, 68, 76, 83, 92, 102, 
144, 161, 172, 180, 185, 271, 288, 300, 364, 422 

Housewifery, described and recommended, 102 

Howitt, Mary, passage in human life, by, 161 

Hunt, Mr. his fetter respecting his composition, 80—Cer- 
tificate of Cobbett respecting, 92—see Waterproof 

Hunting, cruelty of condemned, 31 

Hyacinth, fable respecting the forward, 134 

Hydrophobia, Goldsmith’s essay on, 415 

Hypochondriacism, singular instance of, 169 


I 
Indians, the Red, of Newfoundland, description of the, 
97, 113 
Ink, Cameron’s marking, fer linen, 4, 13, 24, 28, 53, 77, 
83, 100, 112, 147, 209, 220 
Insanity, lecture of Dr. Spurzheim on, 37 
Insects, utility of, 167—Milch cows kept by ants, 167 
Interest tables, and modes of calculating interest, state- 





ball, 422 

Fairy legends, 368 

Faith and good works, the fisherman's argument for the | 
necessity of both, 123 

Fas vions, the monthly, 7, 36, 80, 110, 148, 185, 217, 249, 
279, 324, 352, 392—Preposterous sleeves, 422 | 

Felon, the, 200 

F-rguson, mc moir of James, 49, 62 

I’ gures, properties of, letter of E. respecting, 16 

Filtering apperatus, Robins's, 300 

Kine arts, the, 72, 127, 131, 151 

Hire King, the —see Chabert 

Floating and swimming, experimentsin, 28, 40, 40 


| January, natural appearances for, 223 
Jesery, Mr.—see Luterest 


ments, correspondence, &c. respecting, 179, 187, 188, 

188, 195, 203, 204, 212, 219, 220, 292 

Inundation, account of a dreadful, at Vienna, &c. 311 

Ireland, description of a town in, buried by sand, 166— 
Juvenile recoilections of scenes in, 291, 297, 307 

Irish haroe, Sir Da? Dann’ly, the, his account of his 
knighthood by the Prince Regent, 85 

Irving, Helen, a tale, by Mr. W. M. Taitt, 143—The 

Rev. Mr.esee Chalmers 











Jews, Milman’s history of the, 282—The civil disabilities 
of the, 337 

Joseph IT, the Emperor, interesting anecdote of, 21 

Josephine, the ex-Empress, affecting anecaote of, 223 

Juggler—see Conjuror 

July, natural appearances for, 7 


K 

Kaleidoscope, publisher’s acdress on the commencement 
of, vol. x. 4—Remarks on the republication of American 
novels in the, 120—Proposal for exhibiting telescopes, 
&c. 368 

Kean, Mr. letter of Oxonburgh on, 55 

Kemble, Miss F. anecdote of, 131 

Kettle larum, the, 180 

Kidnapping, by master chimney-sweeps, 131 

Kings of England—see Mnemonical associations 

Kirch-wasser, mode of making, 40 

Knowledge, advantages of—see School of Arts 


L 

L. contributions by, 27, 205, 234 

Laburnum, the, poisonous, 115 

Lacing, tight, letter of L. M. O. on, 16—-Mischievous 
effects of, 64 

Ladies, mathematical—see Mathematical 

—_" Book, the Young, noticed, with extracts, 197, 

Laing, statements respecting the death and papers of Ma- 
jor, 122 

Lambert, Daniel, memoir of, 27 

Land, immense quantity of to be disposed of in America, 





Lander, extract from his African Records, 393, 42]—see 
Clapperton i 

Language, letters of W. A. on the English, 35, 65, 95, 119 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 365, 374 

Lathe, Indian, description of an, 235 

Latin, moral precepts in, in the turm of a puzzle, 220— 
see Clio 

Law, what it is like, 316 

Lawyer, picture of a celebrated, 295 

Lawyers, no honest men amongst, 103—The,attacked by 
Peter Plainway, 119, 136—Defended, by Clio, 128 

Leaf, reason for the falling of the, 110 

Leather—sce Waterproof’ 

Lectures, on anatomy, by Mr. Rogerson, 251, 257, 261, 
269, 277, 285, 293, 301, 309, 318, 325, 333, 341, 349, 
357, 373, 3881—On elocution, by Mr. Ellidge, 276, 264 
—On dramatic poetry, by Mr. S. Knowles, 392 

Leeches, improvement in the application of, 161—Mode 

of stopping wounds made by, 271 

Legend, a border, entitled Canobie Dick, 23—A Swiss, 123 

Letters from the continent—see Cuntinent 

Lewis, description and engraving of the, 348 

Library, of wrecker ae Knowledge, extracts from the, 

31, 49, 64, 77, 167—-The Family, 297 

Libel—sce Love 

Light—see Solar 

Lighthouse, the Eddystone, 79 

Lightning, ouk trees liable to be struck by, 367 

Lime—see Chloride 

Literary and scientific extracts, 283, 294 

Literary entertainments, singular, 13 

Literary Gazette, Edinburgh—see Stranger 

LITERATURE, CRITICISM, &c. 35, 65, 72, 81, 95, 104, 

119, 197, 218, 225, 245, 260, 268, 281, 290, 346, 405 

LIVER, the, 109, 319 

Liverpool, discovery of interesting antiquities under the 

Old Dock, 109, 319—Siege of, a drama, by Mrs. Cad- 

dick, 385, 393, 406, 413 

Locomotive engines—see Steam 

Longevity, biographical memoir of Dr. Holyoke, 112 

Love, jealousy, and slander, a singular trial arising trom, 

182 

Love at sea, a sailor’s notion of, 414 

Lushington, Mrs. extract from her journey, 71 

Lusus nature, singular, in two children, 119 

Luxury, edict of Charles IX. of France against, 283 


M 
Macbeth, history of the real, by Sir W. Scott, 201 
Macfarlane, Mr.-~see Constantinople. 
Macgowan, letters from Mr. 180, 204, 219, 236—sce 
French Language 
Macgregor, Mr.—see T'rees 
Madden’s Travels, extracts from, 19 
Madeira, description of, by M. 401, 409, 417 
Magazine, Frazer's, 365—Whittaker’s, 387, 398 
Magazin¢s, spectre of the, by G. W. 6 
Magic Globe, extracts from the, 193, 209, 232, 239 
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Magnetic experiment, pleasing, 350 
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Magnetism, new theory of, noticed, 164—Alleged proper- 
ties of the solar violet ray to communicate, 400 

Mammoth, the, infinitely surpassed in size, 63 

Man, Isle of, original tour through the, by M. R. 75, 82, 
94, 107, 113, 133, 145, 158 

Mange, receipt to cure the, 96 

March, natural appearances for, 292 

Marriage, a lady’s chances of, 375 

Martin, Mr.—see Nineveh 

Massacre at Smyrna, description of the, 79 

Mathematical ladies, extract from Lady Morgan respect- 
ing, 95 

Mathematical questions, 15, 52, $15, 324, 332, 352, 384, 
392, 400, 408, 424 

Matter, spirit of, 283 

Maypole, origin of the, 367 

Mechanics’ Institutes, necessity of, 104 

Mediterranean, description of a squall in the, 13 

MEN AND MANNERS, 89, 205, 234 

Meteorological tables, in every publication 

Microscope, humorous remarks on the Grand Solar, 87 

Miguel, Don, biographical notice of, 14, 19 

Migration of birds, motives for the, 53 

Miles Barber’s creditors, advertisement respecting, 193 

Miller, the German, 118 

Milman—sce Jews 

Mirage, description of the, 64 ; 

Mnemonical associations and historical lines respecting 
the Kings of England, 218, 225, 236, 236, 240, 257, 
272, 292, 297, 300, 308, 316, 324, 332, 332, 337, 376 

Moral precepts—see. Latin , 

Mother, an unnatural, 316 

Mozart, life of, noticed, 169—Anecdotes of, 175 

Mummy-hunting, description of, 71 

Mural diagraph, the, or the art of talking through a wall, 
165 


Murder, singular, witnessed by Louis XIV. 414 

Muiic, letter of Amateur on the state of in Liverpool, and 
respecting Mr. Webbe, 92—Mode of producing six 
notes on the flute by the same fingering, 127—Marcia, 
by X. 93—Canon, by Purcell, 153—The Rhenish vin- 
tage song, by Himmel, 210—Waltz, by Lady Lennox, 
50—Waltz, from the Harmonicon, 366—Nunc Dimit- 
tis, &c. by Mr. Glazebrook, 405, 415—Singular per- 
formance of Michael Boai on his chin, 415—Mr. Webbe’s 
lectures on—sce Webbe 


N 
Natural appearances for July, 7—August, 53—Septem- 
ber, 79—October, 110—December, 176—March, 292 
NATURAL HIsToORY, 41, 53, 63, 96, 102, 146, 167, 222, 
300, 367, 400—Gigantic organic remains, 284 
Naval action, description of a gallant, 88—Between a ves- 
sel commanded by Captain Crowe and two of H.M.S. 


390 

Neele, Mr. Henry—see Shakspearean 

Newfoundland—see Indians 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his ideas of God, 72 

Nineveh, Mr. Martin’s picture of the fall of, 276—Ather- 
stone’s fall of—see Blackwood 

Nixon, Mr.—see Organ 

Nuts, mode of preserving, 76 


O 

Oatmeal pudding, how to make an, 144 
Oldham, journal of a short stay at, by T. N., 340 
Omega, mathematical query by, 15 
One swallow makes no summer—see Hyacinth 
Opossum, the South American, 283 
Organ, Mr. Nixon's olian, 403 
Owen, Mr. Robert, of New Harmony, his addresses to the 

Governments of Europe, 229—see Christianity 
Oxford Prize Poem—sce Poetical Index 
Oxonburgh—see Kean 

P 

Panorama, Le, extracts and translations from, 5, 21 
Pantomime, an African, 421 
Paper, formation of, by wasps, 222 
Parliamentary debate, curious—sce Bridge 
Patents, list of new, 7, 43, 56, 110, 153, 118, 289 
Payne, Mr.—see Bridge 
Pearl fishery—see Diver 
Pens, the pointed, anecdote of Joseph If, and a libeller, 21 
Persepolis—see Genius 
Philadelphia, prison discipline in, 105, 117, 125 
PHILANTHROPIST, the, 42, 105, 117, 125, 204, 229, 253, 

332, 362, 582, 382, 397, 407 
Philips, Lieut. J.—see Tivoli 
Philosophers, discoveries of, applicd to the arts, 358 
Philotechnesesee Academy 

















Phrenology, Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures on, 9, 18, 29, 37, 45 
—Letter of Furishter on, 57—Statements of a Scotch 
editor respecting some experiments, 87—Extracts from 


letter of H. V. in detence of, 213—of Caius, 221 

Pierhead scenes, by L, 234 

Pigeons, interesting notice respecting, with editorial re- 
marks, 41—Extraordinary feats pertormed by,64—Cruel 
experiments on, 84 

Pillory, humorous description of the, by Mr. Hood, 215 

Pirate, extraordinary adventure with a, 365—see Thurot 

Plague, the—see Chloride 

Plainway, Peter—sce Clio 

Platonic love, description of, 368 

Plums, poisoning by sugar, 180 

P. M. junior, tales by, 369, 377 

Poison, ordeal by, in Africa, 398 

Pompeii, discoveries at, 16) 

Poor, night asylum for the houseless, 224, 232, 248, 253, 
268, 274, 284, 289, 300, 308, 312, 332, 348—Letter of 
Mr. Sweetlove respecting a permanent, 253—Present of 
20 tons of coals from Mr. Clare, 253—Amount of sub- 
scriptions for a permanent, 274—Present of organic re- 
mains in aid of the funds, 284—Performance at the Liver 
Theatre in behalf of the, 340—at the Theatre Royal, 
368—Letter from some of the inmates, 340—Shocking 
death from starvation, 368 

Porcelain, cement for, 172 

Portugal—see Miguel 

Potato flowers, dye from, 131 

Preacher, an uncourtly, 304 

Predestination, saying of Zeno respecting, 96 

Prison discipline—see Phiiadelphia 

Punning, Asmodeus’s defence of, 239 

Puns, Messrs. Taylor and Carlile, the infidels, 76—Sharp 
and sharper, 76—A French, 88—Musical, 123—Gram- 
matical, 283 

Putney, bridge at—sce Bridge 

Puzzle, a, 146 


iis Q 
Quoiting match, extraordinary, 380 


Railroad and railroad machines, editorial description of, 
24—Power of horses on a, 56—Description of the, from 
Chat Moss to Liverpool, 98—Mr. Dicks improved, 115 
—Experiments with locomotive carriages on the, 135— 
Travelling, in 1832, described by Mr. Tangent and 
others, 147, 156—Advantages of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington, 175—Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. Stephen- 
son’s report respecting, 189—Advantages of large wheels 
on, 234—Utility and advantages of, 361, 416—Vibsit of 
the directors to Manchester, 423 

Random records, Colman’s, 29u, 346 

Rat, singular sagacity of a, 96—Fight of, with a hedge 
Sparrow, 298 

Ravens—see Whales 

Reminiscences, by J. S. T. 350 

Richard II, statement respecting the death of, from the 
Cabicet Cyclopedia, 235 

Rizzio, David, t of the der of, 374 

Roach, description of, and proper baits for tne, 59 

Roberts, Mr. C—see Carriages 

Rogerson, Mr—See Lectures 

Ss 

Sack, posset, how to make a, 248 

Sailor—see Love 

Salt, vulgar superstition respecting spilling the, 228 

Sanderson, the blind mathematician, notice of, 201 

Scald head, remedy for, 112 

SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, 9, 17, 18, 29, 37, 45, 50, 58, 83, 
90, 115, 135, 149, 157, 158, 165, 173, 183, 199, 211, 213, 
221, 234, 251, 257, 261, 269, 277, 285, 293, 301, 309, 
317, 318, 325, 329, 386, 341, 344, 349, 357, S61, 373, 
381, 394, 400, 403, 416, 423 

School of Arts, Mechanics, address delivered by S. Hope, 
Esq. at the, 394. 

School-time sketches, by L. 382 

Sciences, letters of W. A. Williamson on a compendious 
mode of teaching the, 400, 400, 408, 416, 424 

Scott, Sir Walter, a tale of mystery from his novels, 23— 
Extracts from the new series of, 78, 103, 365, 368 

Sculpture, process of, 423 

Sea, the Dead, description of a visit to, 88—Wonders of 
the, trom the Token, 215 

Sea moss or weed, use of, 112 

Sea-serpent, description of a, 391 

September, natural appearances for, 79 

Sermon, a, in aid of the Provident District Society, by the 








Rev. Mr. Aspinall, 389, 397 
Sexton of Cologne, the, 66 


the Magic Globe respecting, with an engraving, 209— | 
| Shall and Will, correspondence respecting the use of the 
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Shakspeare, criticised by W. A., 119, 13663—Reply of 
P. to the strictures of W. A., 128, 147, 171—Letter 
of G., 148—Replied to, by Z., 164 
Shakspearean Elysium, the, 305 


words, 356, 367, 376 

Shark, battle of an Indian with a, 177 

Sheep, ludicrous anecdote respecting the habits of, 284 

Shipwreck, dreadful consequences of a, at Anticosti, 31 

Siamese boys—see Curiosities 

Slave-market of Constantinople, description of the, 19— 
Sale of a daughter by her mother, 316 

Smeaton, Mr. John, the architect, notice respecting, 79 

Smith, Mr. Egerton, letter from, respecting a new mode 
of propelling locomotive carnages, 267—Mr. John, his 
lectures on education—see Education 

Smuggler, a Noble, 23 

Smyrna, massacre at, 79 

Snuff: box, the lost, 384 

Society, the Brotherly, report of the, 204 

Solar light, paper of Mr. Bywater on, 50,1 15—Spots, 22s 
—Ray—see Magnetism 

Southey, Mr., superstition of—sce Ghosts 

Spectre, the, of the Magazines, by G. W. ( 

Spirits—see Ghosts 

Sponge, divers for, described, 64 

Sportsman, the, 59 

Spurzheim, Dr., and Locke, letter of J. W. respecting, 7 
—see Phrenology 

Squall in the Mediterranean, description of a, trom Silli- 
r.an’s Journal, 13 

Stammering, cause and cure of, 183 

Stars—see Astronomical Notices 

Statuessee Tam O'Shanter 

Stays—see Lacing 

Steam carriage, Mr. Gurney's, account of an excursion 
with the, 90—Mr. Herapath’s letter respecting, 149— 
Anderson’s 147—Stephenson’s, with an engraving, 151 
—Description of Braithwaite and Ericcson’s Novelty, 
with an engraving, 189 

Steam carriage, drainage by, 376—Satisfactory experiments 
with one, 391 

Steam travelling and its effects, contrasted with animal 
power, &c. 149 

Steele, Mr. 'T’., letter of, respecting tunnels, 21! 

Steeple climbing, anecdotes of, 16 

Stonyhurst college, view of, 124 

Storm—see Squall 

Stranger, the, a tale by the editor of the Edinburg’ Life. 
rary Gazette, 231, 243 

Suicide, singular instance of, in France, 380—A club en- 
gaged to commit, 399 

Sun, spets on the, 228, 233 

Swaim, Mr—sce Mural Diagraph 

Swallow, eulogium on the, 96, 367—Its mode ot baflling 
the hawk, 110—Migration of the, 146 

Swan River settlement, description of. 421 

Swans, flocks of wild, in different parts of the country, 201 

Swedenborg, Baron, 6—Resolutions of the commuttee ot 
those receiving his doctrines, 53 

Sweetlove, Mr. E.—sce Poor 

Swift, extract from Scott's Life of Dean, 387 

Swimming (see Floating )—Aquatic gymnasta, 40 

Swiss legends, singular, 123 

, 
TALES, ROMANCES, &e. 1, 6, 22, 54, 5, 101, 12, 149, 
181, 194, 329, 342, 350, 369. 377—See also Bouquet 
Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, notice of the statues 
of, 111 

Tape-worm, cure for the, 144 

Tartt, tale by Mr. W. M, 145 

Tea, early notice of the use of, by the Chinese, 2us 

Teeth, mode of removing the tartar from the, 102—Wash 
for the, 144—-Mode of cleansing the, 185 

Telescopes and microscopes, proposal for the exhibition ot 
in Liverpool, 368 

Temperance Societies, address in favour of, 30- 

Temple—sce Tivoli 

Terry's voyage to India, extract trom, 55 

Theatricals, private correspondence respecting, 200-—Cri~ 
tique on the performance of Messrs. Adams and Van 
denhoff, 423 

Thiet, remarkable chase of a, 304 

Thom, Mr, James—ywee Tam O'Shanter 

Thurot, the pirate, anecdote of, 42! 

Tic doloureux, simple remedy for the, 155 

Tierney, biographical notice of the Right Hon. G., 266 

Tigers, singular superstition respecting two, 10q 

Timbuctoo, Caillé’s travels to, 233, 265. 27+ 

Timebeaters, musical, description of, 24t 
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Titian—see Bacchus 

Tivoli, model of the Temple of Vesta at, by Lieut. J. 
Phillips, R. N., 72 

Tooth-ache, alleged cure for the, 68 

Tooth-powder, mode of preparing, 68 

Traveller, letters of a, 65 

TRAVELLER, the, 21, 53, 63, 73, 75, 82, 94, 97, 107, 
113, 122, 133, 145, 158, 169, 233, 265, 271, 274, 278, 
302, 307, 314, 321, 322, 326, 334, 353, 401, 409, 417 

Trees, extraordinary fact respecting the propagation of, 63 

Trial, a ludicrous, 387 

Turnels—sce Steele 

Turkey, doctrines &c. of the Mahometans taken for those 
of the Hebrews, 53—Mr. Gordon’s audience of the 
Grand Seignor, 70 

Turks, letter of Z., describing the character of the, 32 
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Vesta—sce Tivoli 
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Volcano, description of a, in Kamschatka, 392 
Voyage of discovery, American, to the South Sea, 158 


WwW 


Walking, ladies’, the proper mode of, 215 

Wall—sce Mural Diagraph 

Wallace and the English prize-fighter, 414 

Warts and corns, how to destroy, 48, 422 

Wasps, paper made by, 222 . 

Water devil or hydrophilus, description of the, 146—Fil- 
terer, Mr. Robins’s, 364 

Waterproof composition, Hunt’s, 68, 88, 92, 100, 112, 
160, 161, 220 

Waverley novels, criticism on the, 260, 268—sce Scott 

Webbe, the composer, extract from Bombet peugecnd $1 
—Letter of Amateur respecting, 92—Reply of Mr. 
Webbe, 100—Notice of his lectures on music, 120, 127, 
131, 146, 151—A repetition proposed, 392 





Wellington, memoir of the Duke of, with a portrait, 16, 
69—Biographical sketch of, 238 
Whales, singular account of a fluck of ravens at the catch. 
ing of some in the Hebrides, 132 
6¢ What you yong d L. 27 
e 


Whey, sugar of, mode of preparing, 59 
Wife, the suspected, a German tale, 1 . 
Williamson, Mr.—see Sciences 


Wilson, James, a blind man, memoir of, 405 
Wine, Cyprus, how to make imitation, 288 
Winstanley, Mr. the architect, notice respecting, 79 
Winter’s Wreathe, extract from the, 161 

Witness, the royal, 414 

Wood-cuts—see Engravings 

Workmanship, astonishingly delicate, 123 
World, Jefferson’s opinion of the, 292 


Z 
Zealander, anecdote of a New, 422 





A 
Abbey, Kirkstall, by S. J. 60 
Academy of Paintings, lines appropriate to the, 60 
Acrostic verses, letter of a Constant Reader on, with speci- 

mens, 396 7 

Album, verses inscribed in an, by F. Jeffery, 141 
Annuals, extracts from the, 141, 152, 168, 176, 176 
August, the month of, 52 
Autumn, lines on, by S. J. 176 


B 

Bachelor’s Complaint, the, by H. G. Bell, 132 

Ball, parody on the Lord Mayor's, 200 

Ballad, by G. 68 

Barton, Bernard, song by, 412 

Bayley, lines by T. H. 152, 176, 880 

Bed, practice and theory of Thomson respecting lying in, 
154—-Query of a young lady respecting, 193 

Bells of St. Nicholas, lines written while listening to the, 
by G. 200—Limerick Cathedral, by G. 404 

Belshazzar’s Feast, by G. W. 52 

Birth, the land of my, 116 

Blackstone, Sir W., verses by, 360 

Blank leaf, the, by Montgomery, 152 

Bolton, the vale of, by T. C. Spence, 200, 388 

Bortle, impromptu to a, 288 

Bow, the long, 372 

Bowles, the Rev. W. L. lines on Lord Byron by, 20 

Boy, the Bechuana, by T. Pringle, 168 

Brave, home of the, by G. W. 420 

Bride, the soldiers, by R. C. K. 5 

Browne, stanzas by Miss Mary Anne, 380 

Bullism, John, by ev, 28 

Burns, lines by the late Mr. J. 84 

Butterfly, parody on I'd be a, 36, 200 

Byron, Lord, melancholy lines on himself by, 240—Aspi- 
rations of, 272—His last verses, 388 


Cc 

Caddick, Mrs. theatrical address by, 361 

Cain, the wanderer, extract from, 132 

Cain's Despair, by G. W. 68 

Chabert, M. the fire king, address to, 288 

Charity, by G. 280 

Chess, lines on, 384 

Childe Harold's last pilgrimage, by the Rev. W. L. Bowlca, 
20 

Children at play, by Wm. Howitt, 141 

Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, by the Rev. T. Dale, 
208 

Christmas, lines on, 216—J’or Amusements for, see Gene- 
val Index 

Cigar, the real Havannah, 388 

Claughton, Mr. T. L. prize poem by—sce Oxford 

Coachman and his cad, modern Sapphics of a, 200 

Cobbett, epigram by ¢%, on the value of his Register, 
estimated by the falsehoods contained in it, 8 in his 
abuse and flattery of the Liverpool people, 216, 249—= 
Address of, to his readers, &c. 396—Impromptu on his 
retreat from Cheltenham, 420 

Cockney poetry, specimen of, 169 

Consumption, lines on, by G. 304 

Cunningham, Allan, lines by, 176 

Cyrus, the tomb of, 7 
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D 
Daisy, lines to the, by Anna, 84—By G. 320 
Dale, the Rev. T.—see Christ 
Days, length of, by G. 168 
Dickenson, Mrs. lines by, 388 
Drinking cup, inscription on an antique, 396 


E 
aes description of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from, 
Ellidge, extract from an address written and spoken by, 
380 


Emigrant’s farewell, the, 132 

Enigma, 200 

Epigram, the reason why U and I cannot dine together, 
109—On the marriage of an old man to Miss Candle, 
110—On a present of a bracelet to Miss Kemble, 184— 
By Mr. Colman, 272—To a miser, 380 

Epigrams by (%, on a pork curer turned physician, 76— 
On portraits from nature, 76—On a frothy orator, 84— 
The highwayman and the Irish sailor, 92—On a frau- 
dulent tradesman selling off his stock, 184—The miser 
at church, 288—On a notorious quack, 296 . 

Epitaph on an infant, 92—On Miles, 109—Punning on 
Sam Patch, by 0%. 208 

Epping Hunt—sce Hood 

Evening scene, an, by G. 182 

Exciseman overdone, the, by G. W. 141 

Expectation, by G. 420 


Fairies’ complaint, the, 36 

Fashions, the monthly, versified, 13 

Father’s house, a, by G. 5 

First and Last, by G. 92 

Flora’s song, by J. H. Hervey, 141 

Flower of Annisley, the, by Hogg, 372 

Flower-bed, her, by G. 152 

Flowers, lines to a young lady with a present of, 68—In- 
vitation to the spring, by G. 296 

French and English, by Mary Howitt, 160 

French fable, from the Panorama, 5—Version of, ** Oh, 
no, we never mention her,’’ 272 

Friends, the meeting of, after long separation, by G. 36 

Friendship, the grasp of, and the clasp of love, by G. W. 
312 


G 
Genius, the fate of, by G. 224—-The requiem of, by Mrs. 
Hemans, 312 7 ; 
God, ode to, translated from the Russian, 192—Praise to, 
280—Where is, by Mr. Shobeil, 216—Address to, from 
the poetry of the Magyars, 304 
Graham, J. lines by, 176 
H 


Health, lines on, by G. 304 

Hearts, kindred, by Mrs. Hemans, 92 

Heber, Bishop, humorous lines by, 412 

Hemans, Mrs., poetry by, 5, 28, 92, 100, 168, 184, 312 
He never smiled again, by Mrs. Hemans, 100 

Hervey, Mr. T. K., lines by, 20, 52, 76, 141 
History—see General Index 

Hogg, J. the Ettrick EM lines by, 336, 372 
Homme, my, is the world, by T. H. Bayly, 380 

Hood, Mr. T. his description of Epping Hunt, 108— 





Bunch of Forget-me-knots, by, 160—Lieutenant Luff, 
28 


0 
Hope, by G. 352—The recantation, addressed to, by G. 
396—W hat is? by S. J. 84 
Horse, the worn war, and race, by G. 380 
House, the ruined, by Mrs. Hemans, 5 
Howitts, lines by the, 160, 420 
Husband dear, My, by D. 352 
Hymn, a, 404 


I 
Infant, epitaph on an, 92—Lines to the memory of an, by 
R 240 


Inquiries, First, by C. Swain, 168 
Irish song, by H., 240 


J 
Jerusalem, lines on the fall of, by C. 256 
Jessy, a sketch, by G. 272 
Jones, T. Cambria, sonnet by, 312 


- 


Keats, J. alleged posthumous poetry of, 100 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, epigram, on a present of a bracelet 
to, 184 

King, translation of a Hebrew prayer for the, 412 


L 
Lallah Rookh, parody on a passage from, 60 
Late, but just too, 124 
Law, going to, 52 
Lawyer’s farewell to his muse, the, by Sir W. Black- 
stone, 
Leaves, autumn, by G. 124 
Leslie, lines by, 360 
Letters of departed friends, lines by S. J., on the reading 
of, 124 
Life, human, 272 
Lightning, lines on a child killed by, by J. Clare, 68 
Lillah, lines to, 68 
Lines to the memory of ——, by G. 108 
on by ee 152 , 
ogagraph, singular, 20, 52 
ions tame sever dies, the, by G. 240 
Love-tokens, by G. 20 


M 
Magic glass, the, by Mrs. Hemans, 184 
Malcolmson, lines on the death of Mr. S., by R. M., 140 
Marian, lines on, by G., 100, 249 
Martin, Mr.—see Nineveh 
Matrimony. dialogue on, between the countess and her 
cousin, 116 
Mary Ann, to my dear, 152 
May, petition to, by G., 372 
May-day, by Leslie, 360 
Melancholy, by G., 344 
Memory, lines to, by G., 256 
Minster, the, by Mrs. Hemans, 168 
Mirth, by G., 344 
Miser, epigram on a, 380 
Moore, Dougald, lines by, 412 
Moore’s Sacred Songs, selection from, 288 
Morning, description of, 60 
Morpeth, lines by Lord, 184 
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Mother, the dying, and her infant, by G. 336 
Mother’s Love, the, by G. 240 
Music, lines on, by G. 140 


N 


Napoleon’s Willow, by G. 12 

Nature, address to, by G. 208 

Nautilus, lines to the, by B. Coleridge, Esq. 124 

Neighbour, whois my ? 320 

Night, lines on, by F. C. Spencer, 388 

Nineveh, Martin’s picture of the fall of, by G. 288—_Mr. 
Atherstone’s, 328 


Oo 


** Oh, no, we never mention her,”—see French 

Orphan, the Soldier's, by G. 160 ' 

Oxford prize poem, Mr. T. L. Claughton’s, 44—Critique 
of A. F. D. on the, 81—Reply of H. to the critique, 
104 


P 


Parodies, 36, 200, 200 

Parting, lines on, by Constant Reader, 60 

Patch Sam, epitaph on, by (% 208 

Pelican’s nest, the, by Dougald Moore, 412 

Physician, epigram on a pork-curer turned, 76 

Pilgrims to Compostella, Southey’s, 12 

Pleasure, lines on, by G. 232 

Poet, remarks addressed to a Seacombe, 324 

Poet’s sense, the, by Mary Howitt, 420 

Polar regions, psze poem on the, 44 , 

Poor, the houseless, address spoken at the Liver Theatre 
in behalf of the, 361—At the Theatre Royal, 380 

Portraits from nature, epigram on, 76 

Posthumous poetry, remarks on, 100 

Primrose, the, and the Spring Gale, by Arthur, 344 

Pringle, Thomas, lines by, 168 

Prize poem, Mr. T. L. Claughton’s—sce Oxford 


Puns, poetical, Mr. Young and Miss Old, 5—** My wife is| 
very musical,” 86—-The exciseman overdone, by G. 
W. 141—Epitaph on Sam Patch, by ¢%. 208—Jack 
Rasp, by Daedalus, 224—The dead alive, 296—Vegeta- 


tive verses, by F. H. S. 420 


R 
Redbreast, Robin, lines to a, by, G. 84, 412 
Resignation, by G. 116 
Retrospection, by, S. J. 116—By G. 328 
Rome, lines on, by Lord Morpeth, 184 
Roscoe, sonnet, by Miss, 184 
Rose, the, by G. 176 
Russian ode, translation of a, 192 


Ss 
Saints, the communion of, by G. 264 
Satan, by R. Montgomery, 249 
Scio, the maid of, by Eleanor Snowden, 224 
Scotchman, epigram on a, by Colman, 272 


Scott, Sir Walter, lines written by, after a thunderstorm, 


216—Songs by, 352—Theatrical address by, 360 
Sea, far at, 60 
Sea-shore, an evening thought on the, by G. 360 
Seasons, the changing, by G. 216 
Shadows, a few of reflection’s, by M. 256 
Shepherd, the Rev. Mr. poems of, noticed, 12 
Ships, the meeting of the, by Mrs. Hemans, 28 


Siddons, Mrs. H. parting address of, at Edinburgh, 360 


Slave’s song, the, by Mrs. Dickenson, 388 
Sleepers, the, by G. 44 


Soldier’s Bride, the, by R. C. K. 5—Funeral, the, by 


Southey, 100 


Song, the bonnet o’ blue, by J. Graham, 176—Irish, by 
+ 240—Hussar, from Dr. Bowring’s poetry of the 
Magyars, 296—By J. H. D. 3283—My love she’s but a 
lassie yet, 336—The Long-bow, 372—By Bernard Bar- 


ton, 412 


Sonnets, 60—By S. J. 92, 176—By Miss Roscoe, 184—By 


G. °80—By T. C. Jones, 312 
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Southey’s Pilgrims to Compostella, 12 

Space, the void of, 132 

Spencer, C. F.—see Bolton 

Spirit, the parting, by G. 192 

Stanzas, by G. 28, 52, 60, 388 

Steam, a vision of, from the Times, 282 
Strange, logograph on the word, 20, 52 
Swoon, the, by G. W. 288 

Sympathy, humourous lines by Heber on, 412 


Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, lines on seeing, 372 
Theatre, address spoken at the Manchester, 280 
‘* There is a time for all things,” by J. Li. 264 


193 
Time, playing with, 192 
Times, description of the, by (+, 249 
Time's changes, by G. 76 
Tobacen, quaint epigram on, 388 
Trusty Twa, the, lines by Mr. J. Burns, 84 


V 
Vale, my native, by A. Cunningham, 176 


Ww 
Widower’s dream, the, 152 
*» Wings, Oh, for the,” by T. K. Hervev, 52 
Winter’s Wreathe, extracts from the, 116, 124, 168 
Wish, the, by, G. 312 
Womuan, origin of the name, 328 
World, the fading, by Josephus, 336 


Y 
| Yorkshire, lines on leaving, by S. J. 160 
** Your Joss will break my heart,’’ by T. H- Bayley, 176 
** You remember the,maid,” by T. K. Hervey, 20 
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| Zoe, the grave of, by G. 184 
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Thompson, lines on the luxury of lying in bed by, 154, 
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DISSECTION. 
be — 
‘3 70 the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 

Sirk,—Having some reasons to believe that you are none 
of those who wish to examine only one side of a cause, I 
take the liberty of troubling you with my reply to ‘‘ iInpiG- 
NANS,” who ought to have addressed me in the Auleido- 
scope, since my first letter appeared in that publication. 
Your correspondent not only stated that his epistle was 
chiefly intended for my instruction, but positively consi- 
dered me as his debitor for the act. 


There are two Saturday's papers, besides yours ; oae 1]! 


have never seen at all, and tke other | have not seen these 
six years. ‘The Chronicle I always see; bnt how could In- 
dignaus know that? And, unless he knew it, he ran a 
great risk of losing his labour.—Your's, &c. fk 

If najhing that is natural can be silly, it is also not silly 
to fly in,a passion ; and, in that case, Indignans is certainly 
quite correct, when he acts upon his principle ; and he may 
rattle away as much as he likes; but, if nature gave us 
passions, she, also, gave us reason to keep them under con- 
troul, and to distinguish right from wrong. 

Indignans had not the least occasion to tell me that we 
ought not to expose our friends and relations ia the dissect- 
ing room ; for I had only mentioned the earthly remains of 
those who had evidently been held cheap during their life 
time, and for whom a great interest was affected after their 
death. It was at this | wondered, and not at the first feel- 
ing of delicacy, which makes us hold sacred what we once 
loved, aud renders us unwilling to have our remembrance 
associated with pollution. 

I do by no means assent to the opinion of the great pro- 
fessional character whose words are quoted ; for, if dis- 


secting dead bodies be wrong, surgeons onght not td get 


them atall; but, if the thing itself be indispensable for 
their information, they should be in no danger of being 
punished for what they cannot help. 

Indignans says—no honest man will ever enter the pugi- 
listic ring. And I beg leave to differ also a little from that 
harsh decision ; for, although no enconrager of the science 
there practised, I yet can make allowance for circumstances. 
Bat supposing the verdict to be a correct one, why should 
not the bodies of pngilists be given up to the anatomist ? 
Nay, why should not the same fate attend those who give 
satisfaction to each other with swords and pistols? If they 
aud their friends bave an abhorrence for dissection, the 
dread of such a catastrophe might have the beneticial effect 
of making them pause a little before the last set-to; and 
a strongly rooted prejudice might assist more powerfully 
in checking a foolish practice than the wisest precautions of 





government, 














Indignans seems to feel very tenderly for the nnhappy 
woman in London ; but, as I have not the honour of het 
personal acquaintance, I cannot say how far his feelings 
may be just. 1 only know that, if she continue her present 
trade, she ought to be dissected without mercy, at her de- 
mise ; and, if I bad any influence in law-making, I should, 
most certainly, move for the liability of ber whole sister- 
hood to the same Operation, not through the instrumen- 


tality of body snatchers, but quite as a matter of course. || 


It is true, such ladies have existed from all eternity (as 
Indiguans would say,) and their way of getting a liveli- 
hood is extremely natural; but it is notat all requisite that 
they should pursue it quite so publicly as they now do, in 
all our principal streets and throughfares. Indignans, very 
properly, says—there is such a disease as public corruption ; 
there is such a thing as a nation losing all respect for deli- 


cacy and decency ; and nothing can be more likely to bring} 


on such a state than the extreme freedom which immodest 
women enjoy in this most moral and religions country. 


Suppose the fear of scalpelles and bistouries were to render}, 


them a little more circumspect in their calling, and less 
obtrusive upon those who do not wish to meddle with them, 


this would not prevent their friends from fiuding them out,}, 


aud doing proper homiuge to their deserts. 

Indignans declares that he is a friend to morals and deco- 
rum ; but the warmth with which he takes up the cause of 
alewd woman, and the singularly indelicate manner in 
which he proposes unnameuble garlands for the faculty, 
make me inclined to think that he does not know his own 


mind, and that his notions are not quite so refined as hel! 


seems to fancy. 

In the mean time, I should like him to explain, how the 
selling of dead men’s flesh would be introduced, or the 
vecupation of body-snatchers increased, if the faculty were 
allowed to cperate lawfully on such corpses’as bad not be 
longed to respectable and respected individuals? Are there 
not, unfortunately, subjects enough to be found who nei 
ther enjoy nor deserve the sympathies of mankind, xt the 
end of their career? And what is the use of displaying a 
sentimentality which has no foundation? The survivors of 
such beings cannot feel themselves insulted, when scientific 
men claim those, after death, whow tv one could or would 
preserve from ruin whilst alive. PLP. 

Liverpool, May 24, 1830. 




















